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we  Gearty 
we" Christmas 
Wishes 


T this time of the year we all stop in our daily 
rush of work to give forth to our friends the feel- 
ings of appreciation for their friendship and kindliness. 


gratitude for the favors tendered us during the past. 
We wish you all a 


filost Merry Christmas 
and a 


Joyful New VYear 
HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MERAY XMAS 


AY this holiday bring to you, all the greatest joy 

and happiness that it has ever brought you, 
together with the added pleasure of serving your 
customers with the best and making friends of them 


f orever. 


Makers of the MODERN WAY PIPELESS FURNACE 


| MODERN WAY FURNACE CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


TRADE NAME RE Si Sree 


The Steel Furnace that is pos- 


* 3 * a ’ 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made If you're not handling the 
rig ht e tomers and we are all losing 


P money. Write for illustrated 
Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 


ether. No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD gives 
holiday greetings to all its friends and subscribers. It 
wishes them peace and happiness. As in 

Peace and the past, it wants to work with them and 
for them to dispel gloom, because gloom 
is morally and physically unhealthy; to 
stop quarrels and wars, because they breed tragedy and 
sadden the hearts of the mothers of men; to cultivate 
to speak wholesome words; and to 


Happiness. 


serenity of mind; 
spread good will and a merry spirit among the folk. 








It IS A GRATIFYING experience to find one’s judg- 
ment corroborated by that of others. It was recently 


stated in these editorial columns that 
United basic prices of commodities were de- 
Action. termmed by the cost of labor and super- 


intendence. The law of supply and de- 
mand, it was said, is operative in its influence upon 
prices only above—never below—the general level of 
basic prices. The latter are dependent to a great de- 
grees, upon the cost of living. The December bulle- 
tin of the National City Bank of New York takes the 
position that living costs must be recognized as the 
fundamental factor in the industrial situation. In 
the long run, with commerce free, the industries will 
come naturally into fair relations with each other, 
but in a time like this intelligent guidance is tem- 
What is required now is that labor 
far as pos- 


porarily needed. 
should be shifted to productive work, 
sible without controversy, until this most serious ob- 
stacle to a fair readjustment naturally disappears. 
With proper leadership and management, aided by 
general good will, this can be accomplished and the 
cost spread over the community so widely that nobody 
will feel it, and in fact the cost will be less than that 
which might result from allowing the situation to drift. 

Although it is desirable as a general principle that 
wage changes should occur only in conformity to 
changes in the general level of living costs, of course 
this rule would not apply in cases where owing to 
peculiar conditions wage rates have been abnormally 
inflated and are out of line with the general wage 
level. There are obvious instances of this kind. The 
effort should be to maintain just conditions. 

It is the uncertainty of an unorganized situation 
which makes it dangerous. In the old days before 
the Federal reserve system was organized, when every 
banker felt that he was an isolated factor in the 
banking situation, the first cloud in the sky caused 
cach one to grab what money he could and lock it up 
in his own vault, the very action, certain to precipi- 


tate a crisis. And yet that action was perfectly nat- 
ural; each banker felt that what he personally might 
do or refrain from doing would be of small influence 
upon the general situation, although perhaps vital to 
his own institution. It seemed useless to forego tak- 
ing such precautions as he might for his own protec- 
tion, since the general situation was beyond his 
control. 

And so in the present 
individual feels that what he may do or not do will 
be of small influence upon the general trend, and 
disposed to wait and see what everybody else will do, 
@ policy of inaction which tends to industrial disor- 
ganization. What is needed to meet the situation is a 
constructive policy, with leadership strong enough to 
give assurance that the situation is not going to fall 
With the great amount needing to be done 
Voluntary 


industrial situation each 


to pieces. 
this assurance may be all that is needed. 
action—a general impulse to go ahead with private 
plans—may leave nothing more for the leadership 


to do. 








ONE FACT STANDS OUT Clearly in the stove situa- 
It is that no lowering of prices can take place 
this season. Out of the great tangle of 
questions concerning business readjust- 
answer fairly 


“Will prices de- 
‘stakable. 


tion. 


The Stove 


Situation. con- 


ment at least one 
To the query, 
the reply is w 


clusive. 
cline the first of the 
It is decisively in the negative. 
not undergo any appreciable reduction in 


year?” 
Raw materials and 
labor can 
cost in the stove industry for several months to come 
The consensus of stove manufacturers in the United 
and Canada points to the strong likelihood 
circular 
Phila 


repre- 


States 
prices 
to the 
delphia, 


sentative of the prevailing view of the 


remaining firm for a long time. A 
trade from the Borden Stove Company, 
taken as fairly 
situation. It 


Pennsylvania, may be 
States: 

“Although the war is practically over, the period of 
bringing with it man- 
will all 


\merican way 


reconstruction is just beginning 
ifold problems. We no doubt that they 
be solved satisfactorily, 


of doing things. The 


have 
for that is the 
from a 


transition war to a 


normal peace basis will, of course, be gradual. In 
the meantime what will be the effect on business is the 
thought uppermost in every business man’s mind, 
“Tron and steel will continue to be a large factor in 
reconstruction, as in the war. This means a con 
tinued demand for these products, together with the 
labor engaged in shaping the raw material into fin- 
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ished products. The economic law of supply and de- 
mand unquestionably will support the present market 
for quite some time to come, so much so that it would 
not be surprising to see some slight advances in the 
market prices within the next year or eighteen months, 
rather than a decline, as some merchants seem to 
think would be the inevitable result of the war’s ceas- 
ing. In the past, price changes in metal products have 
come about six months later than changes in other 
lines, and we may look for the same indication during 
the reconstruction. 

“Heating and cooking appliances will be in greater 
demand than ever before, due to resumption of build- 
ing activity, as well as replacements that were re- 
stricted along with many other non-essentials. It 
occurs to us that the far-seeing merchant will antici- 
pate these demands by ‘putting his house in order’ and 
buying early, so as to be fully prepared to meet the 
demand.” 

A symposium of views current in the stove industry 
of Canada is published by a Toronto hardware jour- 
nal and indicates practically the same conclusions that 
have been arrived at in the United States. One man- 
ufacturer says: “We are of the opinion that until the 
cost of living becomes less expensive, the cost of labor 
will maintain at least its present scale, and until the 
supply of raw materials meets the demand, the price 
of materials used in the manufacture of our line of 
goods will not be reduced. Consequently there is no 
immediate probability of a reduction in the price of 
manufactured goods and reduced prices are not likely 
to go into effect until the second half of the year and 
possibly not then, subject to the conditions existing, 
as indicated above. 

“We can quite believe that the trade generally wil! 
be inclined to withhold buying until the last moment 
with a view of reducing their stock, but we find that 
the trade generally is in a healthy condition and the 
demand for goods is likely to be well sustained. We 
think the outlook is exceedingly hopeful and from a 
manufacturing point of view we look forward to the 
probability of being able to absorb our share of the 
that is during the coming 


efficient help offering 


months.” 

A firm of stove manufacturers in Hamilton, On- 
tario, declares that “makers of stoves have, of neces- 
sity, been obliged to purchase their pig iron—all that 
it has been possible for them to secure or book—and 
also contract for their steel sheets for the first half 
of 1919 requirements, otherwise they would not have 
their material, judging by what the manufacturers ad- 
vise us of all iron products, that there will be a scarcity 
of same for possibly two or three years owing to the 
reconstruction work, not only abroad but likewise for 
domestic purposes. Take, for instance, rolling stock 
—cars, rail—the supply of same has not been kept up 
by any means and it is altogether possible that when 
the requirements come before the manufacturers that 
there will be as great a scarcity for a considerable 
time as there has been during the past two years. 

“Comparing the comparatively modest advance in 
stove selling prices, in relation to the enormously en- 
hanced cost of the said raw materials, it would appear 
as though a great many other lines will require to be 


reduced very substantially before they are on a par 
with the moderate selling price of stoves and ranges. 
As long as our present costs continue we can not see 
where there can be any reduction. In no cases have 
the stove manufacturers taken advantage of the rising 
markets and the abnormal conditions to enhance the 
selling price of their goods, excepting as commensurate 
with the actual increased cost.” 

There is every reason, therefore, for dealers in 
stoves to build up their stocks to the level of current 
demand plus a sufficient reserve to meet the require- 
ments of the first quarter of the coming year. In its 
simplest terms the problem narrows down to this, 
namely, that in order to make profit one must have 
People need stoves. Generally 
Customers have been pay- 


the goods to sell. 
speaking, wages are high. 
ing relatively greater prices for food and other neces- 
They will not hesitate to buy stoves at pre- 
A small percentage of them may 
As a rule, 


sities. 
vailing prices. 
grumble about the high cost of living. 
however, most of the stove dealers’ patrons take the 
matter good-naturedly and are more concerned in hav- 
ing their wants supplied than in speculating about 
prices six months or a year hence. 








WE ARE TOO apt to think of patriotism as a needful 
tool in war times only, to be used in the emergencies 
of a great conflict and then to be laid 


Continued to cool until it is brought forth again at 
Patriotism. the next critical stage in our history. 


We must have more patriotism in our 
business. We must enter our industriai struggles with 
the same fire of enthusiasm, the same whole-souled 
idealism that our boys “Over There” had in their 
grimmer battles. 

Observers from Europe all remark on the growth: 
of national unity, of the great renaissance of the spirit 
which was wrought in the warring nations on stern 
battle fields. They tell us that conservative England 
is a very furnace of spirit and national sentiment, that 
the ambitions of each group, yes, or for each individ- 
ual, have been melted together in war's crucible into a 
living, glowing mass, whose every energy was spent 
in overcoming the common foe. The splendid way in 
which that line of British 
Picardy is proof to the world of England’s spirit. 


heroes was holding in 


And observers in France what need have they to tel! 
us! France, whose name has always stood for un 
selfish devotion to science, to art, to humanitarianism ! 
The people of France, on her own blood-soaked fields 


With their 


world 


have become even greater than they were. 
fields despoiled, their homes wrecked, their 
topsy turvy, the French are finding a new spirit of 
loyalty, of national unity, that almost four years o/ 
the most terrible of wars has only served to strengthe: 
and make more wonderful. 

So the same story might be told of our other allic 
and the same thing will come to America. But \ 
must speed its coming, we must make our America! 
ism mean something at once, and we must make 
mean so much that the fire in our hearts will live n 
only through the present crisis, but will keep burnine 
forever as a light and inspiration to us for generation: 
to come. 
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RANDOM. NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Apart from the spending of more money than usual, 
every feature of the Christmas holidays can be advan- 
tageously reproduced for other seasons of the year. 
The spirit of gladness, and the kindly feeling toward 
friends and acquaintances which are intensified during 
this time ought to be adopted for daily use. Let us 
not confine happiness to holidays. Make it perma- 
nent by practicing good cheer and thinking blithesome 
thoughts always. 

*K *K 2k 

My friend A. M. Doll of the Lovell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, recently asked a 
colored chap who was doing some odd jobs for him 
why is it that one never hears of a darky committing 
suicide ? 

“Well, you see, it’s disaway, boss: When a white 
pusson has any trouble he sets down an’ gits to studyin’ 
‘bout it an’ worryin’. Then firs’ thing you know he’s 
done killed hiss’ef. But when a nigger sets down to 
think "bout his troubles, why, he jes’ nacherly goes 
to sleep 


%3 
x * 

My friend F. E. Ederle of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, Secretary Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, says that military ignorance is bound to 
show itself—nay, more: all ignorance shows itself, 
for that matter. 

“T heard a lady talking to a missionary the other 
day about a Turk,” he told me. 

““Did the scoundrel wear a fez?’ 
asked, . 


‘“*No,’ said the lady; ‘he was clean shaved.’ ” 


the missionary 


My friend James B. Carson, Secretary Ohio Hard- 
ware Association, Dayton, Ohio, recently visited some 
friends whom he hadn’t seen in years. Among them 
was an Irishman who lined up his family of seven 
giantlike sons and invited Brother Carson to look at 
them. 

“Ain't they fine boys?” inquired the father. 
“They certainly are,” Carson agreed. 

“The finest in the world! exclaimed the 
parent. “And I never laid violent hands on any of 


proud 
‘em except in self-defense.” 

I never did quite understand what Shakespeare 
meant when he said, ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
until my friend W. P. Cooke of the Monroe Foundry 
and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan, told me 
about an insurance agent who called at a farmhouse 
and said to the woman who answered the door: 

“I gather that in this part of the country you have 
many people who suffer from ague?” 

“Yes, that is so,” was the reply. 

“It must be a great drawback, for such an affliction 
generally unfits a man for work entirely,” continued 
the agent. 

“Yes, gener’ly it does,” said the woman. “Still, 
there are cases where it has its bright side.” 

“Why, how’s that?” was the query. 

“Well, you see, when my man, Pat, has a hard fit 


of the shakes we fasten him to the butter churn and 
he brings the butter inside fifteen minutes.” 
x * 

That culture is not yet at a generally high level is 
shown by my friend Herbert W. Symonds of Sy- 
monds Register Company, St. Louis, Missouri, in the 
following story: 

Two men about town were discussing a mutual ac- 
cannot understand 
“He 


quaintance at an “at home.” “I 
how he can drink so much tea!’’ remarked one. 
got away with fourteen saucers full.”’ 
“What, saucers full?” asked his friend. 
Doesn't he use a cup?” 


“What do 
you mean? 
“No,” said the first man, suavely. “He is afraid 


the spoon will get in his eye.” 


Willard G. Wise of the Wise Furnace Company, 
Akron, Ohio, aids me in the pursuit of happiness with 
a rib-tickling tale of an Irishman who was on board 
a ship bound for Ireland. While Pat was having a 
chat with the captain, he was asked did he ever see 
the equator, and Paddy said no. 

“Well,” said the captain, “have a look through this 
telescope.” 

So Paddy took the telescope and began to look 
through it while the captain pulled a hair out of his 
head and held it in front of the glass. 

“Begorra,” said Pat, “I can see it now, and what's 


more, I can see a camel walking across it.” 


Orators do not always make the profound impres- 
sion upon everyone which their impassioned rhetoric 
leads them to believe. My friend Joseph M. Hottel 
of the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
describes a case in point. The orator was painting 
vivid word-pictures which he believed were holding 
his audience spell-bound. Reaching the climax of one 
of his periods, he said: 

“There are some spectacles one never forgets 

As he paused a moment impressively, a little old 
lady in the front rose and chirped: 

“Oh, do please tell me where I can get a pair. I’m 
always forgetting mine.” 
attitude toward success or failure 
is the most important factor in the development of 
face of 


One’s mental 


character. The man who is resolute in the 


difficulties and whose courage never wavers in defeat 
is never truly vanquished. He remains victor amid the 
ruins of any plan, for there is that within him which 
This is the 
thought expressed in the following stanzas: 
Not What, But How? 
Did you tackle the job that came your way, 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven heart, and fearful? 
Oh a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 
And it isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts, 
But only, How did you take it? 


enables him to rise superior to disaster. 


You're beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s that 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against vou to fall down flat, 
But to lie there, that’s disgrace 
The harder vou're thrown, why, the higher you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye. 
It isn’t the fact that vou’re licked that counts, 
It’s How did you fight? and Wuy? 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








COMMERCE DEPARTMENT TAKES OVER 
WORK OF CONSERVATION. 


The Secretary of Commerce authorizes the follow- 
ing statement: 

Two of the important organizations in the War 
Industries Board are, by direction of the President, 
to be turned over to the Department of Commerce. 
These are the Resources and Conversion Section, the 
activities of which will be continued only temporarily, 
and the Conservation Division, which will be incor- 
porated permanently in the Department of Commerce. 

The Conservation Division of the War Industries 
Board was at first known as the Commercial Economy 
soard, and its function has been “the studious con- 
servation of resources and facilities by scientific, com- 
mercial and industial economies.” The material gath- 
ered and the staff developed will enable the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to carry on the work of eliminat- 
ing waste and promoting precision in business which 
it has long had in mind. 

Sil cecaciaidinini 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR GAS BURNER. 


Robert V. Howes, Brooklyn, New York, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,283,776, for a gas burner described in the following: 

A gas burner 

” . * comprising a block, 

- a plurality of aper- 
tures therein, a gas 
i , pipe fitting into 
73 each of said aper- 
Ly tures, but not fill- 
ti ing the apertures, a 
rs. supply pipe for 
, 1.283.776 supplying gas to 
said first men- 
tioned pipes, and an air mixer for mixing air with the 
gas passing through said supply pipe whereby said first 
mentioned pipes will discharge a mixture of air and 
gas, and the apertures in which the first mentioned 






































pipes are positioned will supply secondary air. 





MERLE SLANE TAKES NEW POSITION. 


After several years of conscientious and successful 
service in the employ of the Globe Stove and Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana, Merle Slane, manager of 
sales of that corporation, is about to severe his con- 
nections with the firm to assume a position of equal 
responsibility with the Quaker Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, makers of warm air heat- 
ers. By energy, application, enthusiasm, and intense 
loyalty to the interests of the house, Mr. Slane earned 
for himself a very desirable reputation as well as rapid 
advancement to the rank of manager of sales of the 


Globe Stove and Range Company. He leaves the 
Company with the genuine respect, good-will, and sin- 
cere wishes of everyone connected with it. He joins 
the sales personnel of the Quaker Manufacturing 
Company with every prospect of a continuance of the 
success which heretofore has marked his career in 
business. 

i ccieatialiaenaaina titi 


OIL STOVES ARE IN DEMAND. 


Although the war is over, there is no likelihood of 
a reduction in the price of coal this winter. Last year 
the coal famine caused a big increase in the sale of 
oil stoves ; and this year the demand is certain to con- 
tinue. 

Reports in oil trade indicate that the demand for 
kerosene has been greatly increased, due chiefly to 
the steady call from small consumers, and conse- 
quently business is being transacted on a much larger 
scale. The supply on hand is large and producers 
believe that the amount available is large enough to 
fill all orders. 

As a result of the coal shortage last winter a large 
percentage of the population of this country have 
bought oil stoves, and now that they have them they 
are using them for the heating of their homes, offices, 
etc., instead of depending upon coal stoves. The out- 
come of the situation is that, owing to the large quan- 
tities available for immediate consumption and the 
large number of orders now on the market, business 
is being transacted on an extensive scale. 


GETS PATENT RIGHTS FOR COMBINED 
COAL AND GAS RANGE. 





Under number 1,284,044, United States patent rights 
have been granted to John C. Bash, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, for a combined coal and gas range, de- 
scribed in the following: 

3 In a stove, an oven 
. portion, said 
portion having a re- 
movable shelf mem- 
ber, a burner below 
said member, a flue 
member arranged at 
the top of said oven 
portion to carry the gases from said burner, a damper 
arranged at the forward end of said flue member, a 
hinged door for said oven, said door having an aper- 
ture in its bottom edge, a hinged closure member 
adapted to close said aperture and adapted to l« 
opened inwardly and abut the under side of said shel! 
member thereby forming an air passage to said burner, 


+? 


and means for holding said last named closure in it: 


oven 




















1,284,044, 


open position. 
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EXPLAINS PLANS FOR FINDING WORK 
FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS. 


With the cooperation of the national welfare or- 
ganizations, the agencies of the Government inter- 
ested in demobilization, and local community organiza- 
tions of all kinds, the United States Employment 
Service is establishing a Bureau for Returning Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and War Workers in every city and 
town of the United States. It also has stationed qual- 
ified representatives in all Army camps and posts in 
this country to acquaint soldiers with facilities for 
assisting them to suitable employment after they leave 
camp. 

The reconstruction program of the Employment 
Service links up all national and local efforts, both 
governmental and private, and centralizes in every com- 
munity, through these local bureaus, all information 
as to proper openings in industry, commerce, and ag- 
riculture available to the Nation’s fighters and war 
workers. It calls for assisting them to the best work 
the country can give them, the individual’s qualifica- 
tions being considered, and for sending as many men 
as possible to the farms. Since most soldiers are ex- 
pected to go to their home communities—and should 
be encouraged to do so—the task of aiding them to 
find work is primarily a community responsibility. 
The description of the purpose and mode of opera- 
tion of community bureaus for returning soldiers, as 
planned by the Government, is as follows: 


I. General Description. 
1. Purpose. 


To establish in every community, from the small 
town to the largest city, a bureau where the return- 
ing soldier or sailor may ascertain what employment 
is open for him. 

Many soldiers are returning home; many are going 
to cities where they are relatively unknown. Wher- 
ever they go, it is the duty of the community to see 
that every possible opportunity is given to them to 
get jobs—to get the best jobs for which they are quali- 
fied. These men gave up their work at the country’s 
call without hesitation. To some of them their old 
positions remain open; with others such is not the 
case. Still others have acquired new purpose and 
strength, and in many cases new skill, which fits them 
for better work than they had formerly. It is both 
a national and a community duty to see that as they 
come back everything is done to enable them to return 
to their livelihood in the positions where they can do 
most effective work. 

2. Agencies Concerned in Meeting Problem. 

In every community there are many bodies, such 
as churches, lodges, and local branches of national 
women’s organizations, and such bodies as the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., National Catholic War Council, 
Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation Army, American 
Federation of Labor, the War Camp Community 
Service, draft boards, and others, which are preparing 
to find employment for the returning soldiers and 
sailors. Unless coordinated the work of these organ- 
izations will overlap, with corresponding loss in eff 
ciency. No one of them alone will be able to get more 
partial 


1 
than 


information as to the available oppor- 


tunities in the city and very few will be in touch with 
possibilities in other communities. 

The United States Employment Service is the offi- 
cial governmental organization charged with the duty 
of helping secure positions for returning soldiers and 
It has 
community labor boards, composed of one representa- 


sailors, as well as war workers and others. 


tive of employers, one representative of labor, and 
one representative of the Employment Service through- 
out the country, over 1,580 in number. It also has 
some 850 offices scattered throughout the country and 
has volunteer agents in other places. 

With the approval of the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
Agriculture, Interior, Commerce and Labor, sitting 
the Council of National Defense, the 
United States Employment Service, with the assist- 
ance of the State Councils of Defense and their Com- 
munity Councils, has undertaken to organize in every 
city and town throughout the country a Bureau for 
Returning Soldiers and Sailors. 


together as 


The joint telegrams of instructions sent by the Em- 
ployment Service and Council of National Defense on 
December 2 to their respective State organizations con- 
stitute the fundamental basis of the plan thus officially 


adopted. 
3. General Method of Operation. 

The returning soldier or sailor may call personally 
at the bureau, but frequently will call upon some one 
of the cooperating agencies. It is not necessary that 
applications for work by these men should be made 
at any one particular place. 

It is, however, necessary that so far as possible all 
information as to positions open should be centered 
in one office and there kept strictly up to date. Such 
information will thus be a common pool on which all 
cooperating agencies will be able to draw. Cooperat- 
ing agencies will register at this central office all oppor- 
tunities for employment which come to their attention. 

Employers should be urged as a patriotic duty to 
register their opportunities for employment at the 
central bureau, with specifications as to types and 
kinds of men wanted and other necessary details. They 
should keep the bureau informed as such positions 
are filled or as new jobs are open. The full resources 
of the bureau will be open without charge to any re- 
turning soldier or sailor, regardless of where he 
first makes application. 

The bureau should use all means at its disposal to 
furnish returning soldiers with correct information 
as to the various questions that will confront them or 
direct them to places where such information can be 


obtained. 
4. Returning War Workers. 


While designed primarily for soldiers and sailors, 
the 


in many communities bureau will care also for 


those civilians who have left their peace time jobs to 


take positions with concerns engaged in doing war 


work. In many places the facilities of the I:mploy- 
ment Service are sufficient in themselves to care for 
the civilian workers: in other places it may become 

community necessity that the central bureau should b 
for soldiers and sailors and war workers, so as to giv 


assistance to civilians who have been engaged in wa 


work and who can not find employment 
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II. Organization. 
1. Central. 


The responsibility for administrative control rests 
with the United States Employment Service, subject 
to the directions of the Secretary of Labor. The Em- 
ployment Service has secured the assistance of a coop- 
erating Central Committee for purposes of establish- 
ing general policies and of securing the full joint 
utilization of all of the available resources of the or- 
ganizations represented. 

In the United States Employment Service the work 
is controlled by the Director General of the service, 
the administrative details being handled by a National 
Superintendent of Bureaus for Returning Soldiers 
and Sailors. 

2. In the State. 

The administrative unit of the United States Em- 
ployment Service is the State, and the work in each 
State is under the control of the Federal Director of 
the United States Employment Service for the State. 
Each such director is responsible to the Director Gen- 
eral. 

In dealing with the local bureaus the Director Gen- 
eral of the Employment Service will act through the 
Federal Director of the State, leaving him large ad- 
ministrative discretion to meet the peculiar problems 
of the State. 

Cooperating with the Federal Director of the Em- 
ployment Service for the State, the State Council of 
Defense will direct the activities of its community 
councils in assisting the work of the Employment 
Service. 

3. In the Local Community. 

The management of the bureau in each city or town 
will be supervised by a Board of Management, com- 
posed of representatives of the community labor 
board, wherever such a board exists and of the com- 
munity council of defense, of the local branch of each 
organization represented on the Central Committee 
in the movement. Such meeting should be presided 
over by the chairman of the community labor board, 
who will explain the purpose of the organization. Ait 
such meeting a representative board of management 
should be chosen. Conditions vary so in different 
towns and cities that it is impossible to give any uni- 
form instructions as to who should be represented 
thereon, except as given above. 

IV. Operations. 

The following are extracts from the report adopted 
by the Central Committee in Washington relating to 
cooperation between the Government and the asso- 
ciated organizations: 

It should be established as the guiding principle of 
administration : 

1. That when and in so far as the bureaus shall be 
functioning, the separate cooperating agencies should 
refrain from doing any direct placing, and in that re- 
spect should limit themselves to registering the appli- 
cants, and either directing them to the headquarters 
of the bureau or acting as intermediaries between the 
applicants and the bureau for the purpose of place- 
ment. 

2. That they should register all opportunities that 
are brought to their attention with the bureau, so that 
it shall be enabled to conduct the clearance. 


3. That the United States Employment Service shal! 
be used to centralize the records and to clear jobs and 
applications within the community and with other 
and other local organizations, a representative of labor 
and other representative citizens. The officers of such 
a board will be selected by it. 

Wherever its size makes it advisable, such board 
of management should appoint a small executive com- 
mittee and vest in it such powers as may be necessary 
for prompt and effective action. 

III. How to Proceed to Organize Bureaus. 

Where there is a community labor board, it will, 
under instructions from the Federal Director for the 
State, proceed at once to invite the cooperation of the 
community council of defense in calling a meeting of 
all organizations which are interested in cooperating 
communities. 

4. That where the bureaus function properly the 
separate agencies shall not, as a general practice, seek 
jobs for individuals unless with the approval of the 
local board, but shall pool with the bureaus all jobs 
available, and direct all men who come to them to the 
bureau to be placed by it. 

5. That reports of the work of the office are made 
as required by the Federal Director of the United 
States Employment Service for the State. 

6. That every possible assistance be given to every 
applicant for work. 

7. That the work of the bureau be conducted in 
close cooperation with that of Employment Service 
offices in the community. 

8. That all applicants be treated with painstaking, 
intelligent interest, in order that the best service may 
be given. 


+ 


LET YOUR ADVERTISEMENT BE TRUE. 





Tell the truth. Advertising is the mouthpiece of 
business. It may be the ruin of a store with poor 
values just as it may be the boon of a good business 
which plays the game honestly. If a man breaks his 
word once, he has to advertise all the more to be be- 
lieved the next time. He has to prove by serious argu- 
ments the simplest things, which people ought to have 
been able to take for granted without being told. 

eee 
OBITUARY. 
George Leff. 

Following an illness of several weeks as a result of 
a complication of diseases, George Leff, vice-president 
of Bridgeford and Company, stove manufacturers, 
Louisville, Kentucky, died a few days ago at his home 
in that city. He was forty-two years of age at the 
time of his demise. Before entering the stove busi- 
ness, he was for many years private secretary to Basi! 
Doerhoefer, retired millionaire tobacco manufacturer 
The training which he thus acquired rendered him ex- 
tremely fit for the position which he held. His ability 
was equaled by his courtesy and geniality of nature. 
He numbered many staunch friends in the territor 
covered by his Company. He is survived by his wife 
a daughter Miss Emma D., and a son, Julian A. Leff. 
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'* THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Page Steel and Wire Company, Adrian, Michi- 
gan, is building a metal storage building. 

The Factory Supplies and Hardware Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, was recently incorporated for 
$50,000 to manufacture factory supplies, etc. 

A. Z. Boyd Company, 126 Chambers Street, New 
York City, has been incorporated for $25,000 to make 
hardware, tools and machinery, by W. A. Van Ness, 
A. Z. and J. C. Boyd. 

The New England File Company, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, has been incorporated to make files, tools, etc., 
with a capital of $15,000. The incorporators are Henry 
Dineson, John Colman, and Harry G. Heline. 


“*- 


PLANS MASS MEETING OF HARDWARE 
DEALERS OF NEW YORK CITY. 

A mass meeting of hardware dealers of New York 
City is to be held on January 14, 1919, to consider 
trade conditions, decide upon cooperation in matters 
requiring concerted action by retail hardware and 
supply merchants, and discuss the question of falling 
values and other problems of importance to the trade. 

In a letter addressed to members of the Hardware 
and Supply Dealers’ Association, C. H. Tilson, the 
corresponding secretary, calling the meeting, pointed 
out that the smallest and largest concerns were con- 
fronted with serious problems, many of which could 
be overcome only by the closest union of thought 
and effort. e 

— 


WILL RELEASE ARMY’S STOCKS OF RAW 
MATERIAL BY DEGREES. 


A press interview by Secretary of War Baker gives 
assurance that the War Department, so far as it pos- 
sesses stocks of raw materials of one sort and another, 
is not going to dump them in the markets in such a way 
as to break the market and cause disruption of the in- 
dustries that produce those materials, but is going to 
work out a method of disposing of them in conjunc- 
tion with those who know most about the various ma- 
terials, so as to allow the production of raw ma- 
terials to be continued normally. That means that 
our stocks will be sold from time to time so as not 
to cause a sudden break in the market, and it does not 
mean that our stocks are going to be withheld in such 
a Way as artificially either to enhance the market or 
maintain an improper basis of price. 

Considerable quantities of various commodities and 
materials which have been purchased for the Army are 


now in excess of the requirements of the War Depart- 
ment. For the purpose of disposing of surplus prop- 
erty Brigadier General Robert E. Wood, Acting Quar- 
termaster General and Director of Purchase and Stor- 
age, has created a surplus property division, with of- 
fices in the Munitions building, Washington, which 
will have charge of the disposition of all surplus stocks. 

It will be the policy of the new division to dispose of 
such surplus, in so far as possible, to other government 
agencies. A considerable portion of the balance will 
probably be required for export by relief organizations 
of the United States, Belgium, Russia and other coun- 
tries. Such balance as remains will be distributed in 
the open market in such manner, at such times, and in 
such quantities, as to cause the least disturbance. In 
most instances offer of surplus property will first be 
made to manufacturers, so they may purchase and re- 
sell if desired. Any surplus still remaining will be of- 


fered, if market and other conditions warrant, for 
public sale, by advertising and bidding, at auction, or 
in such manner as may be determined after careful 
investigation, 

eo 


SUGGESTS A NEW VIEW OF NATIONAL 
MADE IN AMERICA TRADE-MARK. 


Realizing the important of prestige and commer- 
cial good will in foreign and domestic trade, Secre 
tary of Commerce Redfield recommends a system by 
which “Made in America” can be backed by a gov- 
ernment guarantee and certificate of quality that will 
make American merchandise the most dependable, and 
therefore the most desirable, of any in all markets. 

During the war the Bureau of Standards and its 
chemical branch have been developed to the highest 
degree of efficiency and are equipped with the finest 
in existence. 


laboratories The staffs and appliances 


for making every conceivable test are ready for the 
peace work which should hereafter employ them in 


With the 


means at hand, Secretary Redfield recommends Con 


the commercial service of the country. 
gress to enlarge the functions of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards so as to permit the maker of any standard com 
modity to submit a specimen of his product for exam 
ination, and to provide that the Bureau, after such an 
examination, should certify to the facts that a buyer, 
domestic or foreign, ought to know respecting the 
nature of the article. Any departure from the stand 
ard so certified would be visited with severe penalties, 
but no manufacturer is to be forced to secure such 
certification. 
Producers of high class commodities would find 
such a government certificate of quality very valuable. 
It would sell their goods for them in foreign markets 
where one of the chief difficulties is to convince the 


buyer that he wil! receive the quality of goods he 
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orders. The plan is similar to government inspection 
of wheat or cotton. 

In selling textiles in foreign countries the buyers 
look for well-established trademarks and it is hard 
for a house previously unknown to them to get a hear- 
ing. The certificate of the United States government 
would rank higher than any European trademark. 
The ordinary small merchant relies on the seller when 
he buys mixed goods of cotton and wool. He cannot 
a chemical analysis of the fabrics, though the 
process is simple. A government certificate would tell 
him the proportion of cotton and wool. If he still 
doubted, he could send a sample to an American con- 
sul or direct to Washington, and the American ex- 
porter could be penalized if he had defrauded the for- 
eigner under cover of the certificate. 


“7s 


PROCURES PATENT FOR SAW SWAGE. 


make 


John F. Pribnow, Mellen, Wisconsin, assignor to 


i}, C. Atkins and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, has 

been granted United States patent rights, under num- 

ber 1,284,141, for a saw swage described in the fol- 
lowing : 

| A 

comprising a 

* swage block, an 

mounted 


saw swage. 


anvil 
SA): in said swage 

(oo block to bear 
; against the back 
of a saw tooth, 
a die arranged 
to act on the 
front face of the saw tooth to compress the latter be- 
tween the die and the anvil, the working portion of 
said die being symmetrical about major and minor 
axes to provide four working portions any one of which 
may be brought into working position, and being 
mounted for rotation in said swage block about a 
center which is spaced from both said major and 
minor axes and lies in that one of the quadrants 
formed by said axes which is opposite the one con- 
taining the wertang corner. 

. wipe 


HAS DEVICE TO SECURE HANDLE. 












The Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, are the manufacturers of the 
Vaughan’s Vanadium Nail Hammer, shown in the 
accompanying estration. This hammer possesses a 
distinguishing characteristic—the Non-Slip Claw. It 
is stated that it can grip a nail of any size firmly and 
will not slip. The Company also says that when the 
Non-Slip Claw grips the shank of a nail, it can pull it 
through a block of wood. Another important asset is 
the wax hole in the end of the handle, as shown here- 
with. It is of special value to mechanics because it is 
usually necessary to wax the nails when they are to be 
driven into hardwood, and in such instances, the wax 
hole is very useful. All the hammers manufactured 
by this Company are made by the drop forge process. 
The grain of the steel is pounded close together, thus 
refining it. The hammers are uniform in shape as they 


are made in positive dies. The eyes of all hammers 
are forged smaller toward the center than at the ends, 
thus acting as a lock to hold the handle tight and 
secure. The handles are made of second growth 
hickory and, under high pressure, are securely wedged 
into the hammer. The sides are crowning and will 
not dent the wood when matching flooring or wainscot- 


ing. The face is also crowning and can be used on 


© VAI GHAN's VanADIt Mi) 





Vaughan’s Vanadium Nail Hammer, with Wax Hole, Made by 
Vaughan and Bushneli Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


the highest finished wood without marring. The 
Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company 
makes a line of hammers for many different purposes, 
and also a complete line of other tools needed by car- 
penters and mechanics. Dealers should address this 
Company at 2114 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
for their latest catalog. 


COMMENDS WIDE RANGE OF SERVICE. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

I certainly wish to thank you for the real service 
you have always rendered. I know of no other maga- 
zine which is giving its readers so wide a range of in- 
struction and suggestion as you are giving. I am 
renewing my subscription for the obvious reason that 
your publication is indispensable. 

Yours very truly, 
J. T. SoOENKSEN. 


Tipton, lowa, December 18, 1918. 





PUSH SALE OF KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. 





If carefully planned and intelligently managed, 
sale of kitchen equipment can be made to yield hand- 
some profits at almost any season of the year. If con- 
ducted in the month of January it will perceptibly help 
the sales of an otherwise dull period—at the same time 
it is far enough in advance of the usual sale of such 
articles, which ordinarily take place in April not to 
detract from the effectiveness of the later sales. 

sut to attain the greatest possible degree of success 
such a sale cannot be hurriedly undertaken. It must 
be planned well in advance in order to have the right 
quantities and assortments of merchandise at hand to 
be offered at prices sufficiently interesting to assur 
success. If your own stocks of kitchen needs are heavy, 
you can afford to make slight reductions on certai! 
lines in order to accomplish the double purpose of 
offering effective leaders and of reducing your stocks. 

snmnitlidie a 

Laziness is often at the bottom of ignorance. When 
you see a merchant who does not read his trade paper, 
look out for the sheriff. He is coming as sure as 2 
gun’s iron, and when he comes he will not spare. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY HELPS SALES OF 
LIBERTY BONDS AND HARDWARE. 
People are just beginning to realize how thoroughly 
the war absorbed the thought of America. Long es- 
tablished habits were profoundly modified by it. Our 
daily speech was deeply tinged with phrases which 
derived their edge from the conflict. By far the 


use of any of the emotions, sentiments, or impulses of 
human nature for the purpose of bringing about the 
sale of commodities. We need literature and nails, 
music and chisels, washing machines and pictures, in 
varying proportion. It is impossible to separate these 
things out of the tangle of life itself. 
The writer must 


For without 
nails, there can be no literature. 
have a house in which to live while he produces his 
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Patriotic Window Display Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Dis- 


play Competition. 


greater majority of the popular songs during the 
period of our participation in the European struggle 
were of a distinctly military nature. In de 
partment of national activity the dominating motive 


every 
had for its inspiration the crusade of American fight- 
ers for democracy. Consequently, the most effective 
appeal to the attention of the folk during that period 
was the appeal which gained entrance to the mind 
through the wide portals of things military. 
Repeatedly, it has been insisted upon in these col- 
umns that we can not separate the life of man into 
Sharply differentiated zones of operation. It is the 
same brain with the same set of nerves which receives 
and acts upon questions and suggestions from every 
angle of art and business. of labor and amusement, 
of joy and sorrow, of books and brooks—in a word. 
of everything to which mind and body are susceptible. 
There is nothing blameworthy, therefore, in making 


Arranged for W. A. Dolph, 6908 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, by Fred Aye. 


masterpiece, and without nails houses are not built 
and so on through all the intricate relationships of 
production and distribution whether of ideas or things. 
\ll this is said not so much by way of justification 
for the window display herewith produced but in order 
to explain and commend its timeliness. This window 
\ve for W. A. 


\venue, 


exhibit was prepared by Fred 


Dolph, hardware dealer, 6908 Wentworth 
Chicago, Illinois, and was awarded Honorable Men 


tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HIARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. It served the triple 


purpose of drawing customers into the store, of pro 
moting the sale of Liberty Bonds, and of pleading the 
One of the Chi 


cause of the Red Cross. cago daily 


papers made favorable comment upon it and the 
school children of the neighborhood were given the 
subject of the window exhibit, namely, “An Attack 
From the Heavens,” as a theme for writing in the 
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English classes. Fred Aye, who arranged this win- 
dow display, describes its technique as follows: 

“This window, entitled ‘An Attack From the Heav- 
ens,’ represents a United States Hospital Ship home- 
ward bound, being torpedoed by a German submarine ; 
overhead floats the Eagle representing Uncle Sam 
coming to destroy the dragon of the sea and right the 
wrong that was pressed on all humanity. Nails repre- 
sent the water on the floor of the window, and the 
water seen in the background is wall paper painted 
with calcimine. 

“The Hospital Ship is two hand saws with bake 
pans for cabins, flat irons for life boats, fish-pole for 
mast, floor wax cans for smoke stacks, clothes pins 
with nails for arms representing bodies floating in the 
water and clothes hook for anchor. 

“Eagle has gas pipe frame covered with steel wool, 
and butcher knives for wing feathers, hand weeders 
for claws, spatulas for tail feathers, and flash-light 
bulbs for eyes. 

“Submarine is made of tin advertising Valspar var- 
nish that is not affected by water.” 

+o 


ANSWERS OBJECTIONS TO ADOPTION OF 
NATIONAL TRADE-MARK. 


There seem to be two objections to the national 
trade-mark idea, says William B. Colver, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The first is, that as 
to untrademarked goods, the national trade-mark will 
seem to put a stamp of equality upon inferior goods 
as compared with goods of merit and of quality. 

The second is, that the good will which is embodied 
in private trade-marks would be lessened by the use 
of a general or national trade mark. 

It appears that, unless these objections can be cured, 
the proposed legislation will not be helpful to Ameri- 
can business in the markets of the world. But, it 
seems equally certain that if these objections can be 
met, a national trade-mark may be made of the great- 
est aid and value to American business in the markets 
of the world. 

If the Congress shall authorize merely a design or 
symbol which may be placed indiscriminately upon 
anything, of any kind or quality that is placed upon 
a ship for sale abroad, then it would seem that that 
trade-mark might work incalculable harm; and espe- 
cially harmed would be those concerns which, under 
private trade-marks, have built up through the process 
of quality goods and fair dealing, that greatest of all 
assets in business, in individual life and in national 
life—deserved good will. 

But, if the national trade-mark shall be not the sub- 
stance but the symbol, and if the substance behind the 
symbol shall be the pledge of the nation and the 
pledge of the conscientious manufacturer and the 
scrupulously honest trader, then that trade-mark will 
be raised to the dignity of being the seal of the na- 
tional honor and will command respect—which means 
good will—in the uttermost markets of the world. 

Suppose as a condition and in return for the privi- 
lege to use a national trade-mark, the exporter were 
required, on pain of having the use taken from him, 
to specify by sample, exactly of what the grade and 
quality his article was intended to be. Suppose that 


a delivery not up to sample, or a delivery under mis- 
representation of any sort, should be sufficient cause 
for deprivation of the use of the national trade-mark. 
Then the presence of the national trade-mark upon an 
exported article would be the guarantee that it was 
exactly the article which was purported to be sold 
and that the terms and conditions of the sale were 
exactly as had been represented. Conversely, the 
absence of the national trade-mark would serve as a 
sign and a warning that such goods did not represent 
the best traditions of American manufacture, nor the 
circumstances of their sale represent that fair dealing, 
with which alone the United States can maintain, 
permanently, that high and honorable position in the 
world commerce which it deserves. 
Viewed «thus, it would that the national 
trade-mark movement is one which may well enlist 
the hearty cooperation of business in general. Cer- 
tainly the financial institutions which will be called 
upon to furnish credit facilities for export and import 
transactions, would be greatly aided by such a device. 


appear 
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INDICATES HOW TO DO AWAY WITH A 
CAUSE OF MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Though a retailer may have the best of intensions, it 
is often that his store makes enemies through a mis- 
understanding on the part of customers who make a 
deposit in connection with a request to have goods 
held, and a bulletin from the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs suggests 
that store good-will is often destroyed through a fail- 
ure to make customers, and especially women, under- 
stand that when a deposit is made, this amounts to a 
contract on the part of the customer to take the goods. 

Irom the various communities where there are local 
vigilance committees, the National Vigilance Commit 
tee has had reports of trouble arising from misunder- 
standings of this character. 

“Can you hold this for me?” the woman asks. 

“Yes, if you will make a deposit of——,” says the 
salesman, naming the amount to her. 

That is all there is to the conversation in too many 
instances. The that she knows 
that when she makes the deposit, she enters into a con- 
tract to buy, but that is often an unwarranted pre 
In a large 


salesman presumes 


sumption, says the vigilance committee. 
number of instances, women return, announce that 
they have changed their minds, and ask for the return 
of their money. 

Many such cases come to the attention of local 
vigilance committees, for the committees advertise that 
they are prepared to receive complaints from persons 
who feel they have been mistreated. In such cities, 
the committees, of course, take the part of the mer- 
chant, but even where there is a vigilance committee 
on the job, some customers still feel that an exception 
might be made in their case. 

The vigilance committee suggests that one certain 
way to insure that all customers will understand the 
terms of such sales would be to print a special receipt 
for payments of this kind, the receipt to set forth the 
the cash deposit will become the property of the store. 
fact that unless the goods are taken by a certain date. 
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OFFERS ADVICE ON STOCK TAKING. 


As the year draws to a close, the majority of mer- 
chants begin to make plans for an inventory of the 
goods on hand. Among hardware dealers there is 
quite a variation of opinion as to the exact time best 
suited to stock taking. There are some who plunge 
into the task immediately after New Year's reasoning 
that the quicker the tedious task is commenced, the 
sooner it is over and done with. Others defer until 
the second week of January. Still. others wait until 
l‘ebruary ; the date being placed late in order to permit 
of stock reduction by the holding of pre-inventory 
sales. 

But in any event, early in the New Year is the ideal 
time for stock taking. The merchant is not too busy 
by any means, so that the time can be spared better 
than at any other season of the year. A further ad- 
vantage is that following immediately the close of the 
old year, stock taking shows the merchant just where 
he stands and enables him at one and the same time to 
estimate the results of the past year’s business and to 
lay plans to better them during the coming year. The 
close of the old business year should coincide as nearly 
as possible with the taking of stock. 


‘ 


It is good policy to make the stock taking “short, 


sharp and decisive.” It is a tedious, harassing process, 
hard on the salespeople, and indisposing them to make 
extra efforts behind the counter. The quicker it is 
over—consistent, of course, with accuracy and thor- 
oughness—the better for the staff, and for the busi- 


ness, and the less it will interfere with regular trade 





The same reasons which render it advisable for the 
merchant to hold his stock taking when trade is light 
render ‘it advisable also for him to hustle it through. 
The tendency should be guarded against to dawdle 
along with the job on the theory that there is an 
abundance of time, and that it is just as well to take 
things easy. 

Speeding up the stock taking is, therefore, in order 

But the stock taking should, nevertheless, not be 
allowed to become mechanical. It is apt to reveal 
weaknesses in both the buying and the selling end of 
the business: and from these weaknesses of the past 
the alert hardware dealer should aim to draw profit 
for the future. 

Thus, held-over stock—slow sellers lingering on the 
shelves—represent poor judgment at the buying end 
of the business, or lack of energy at the selling end. 
Stock taking will disclose lines that need to be pushed ; 
and a little thought at the time may evolve new 
schemes for pushing them. So, all along the line, the 
careful, thoughtful stock taking will be full of lessons 
for the hardware dealer who is sufficiently wide-awake 
to discern them. 

But the January stock taking, for the fnerchant who 
is sincerely anxious to get ahead, should be more than 
a mere taking of stock of the actual goods in the store. 
That represents stock taking in its most limited form. 
Nor should the merchant be content to discover his 
actual cash profit—or loss—for the past year. These 
are merely incidentals, although very important inci- 
dentals, to the successful conduct of business. 

Stock taking should include the selling force. It 


will pay the merchant to take a little time for the 
purpose of sizing them up. Unconsciously he is car- 
rying on the sizing up process every working day of 
the year, but normally he does not look deeply enough ; 
he may discern superficial weaknesses in his sales- 
people, but he hasn’t the time to look deeper into their 
possibilities of development. In January he has time 
for this purpose. To know where any individual 
clerk is weak—whether it is in knowledge of the goods 
or enthusiasm, or his manner of approaching a cus- 
tomer, or what not—is the first requisite to finding and 
applying a remedy. 

So, the merchant, pausing a moment to size up his 
helpers, should follow that sizing up by “jacking up” 
his store organization. “Jacking up” isn’t a scolding, 
nagging, fault finding process; but it is putting each 
man where he can do the most effective work, and 
pointing out in a friendly, sympathetic and consid- 
erate way just where he is strong and where he is 
lacking, and what he should and could do to make 
himself a thoroughly effective unit in the organiza- 
tion. The normal, healthy young American sales- 
man will respond readily to friendly interest of this 
sort, and can be counted on to do his best for the 
employer who is honestly anxious to help him along. 

It is worth while to take stock of credits, also. 
Retail merchants are often slack in collecting; and 
general financial conditions make little difference in 
this respect. The merchant in good times gives as his 
excuse for failing to push collections that he doesn’t 
need the money. !n hard times he urges, weakly, that 
he doesn’t want to be hard on a poor fellow who is 
down in his luck. The trouble is in both instances 
that he is timid about demanding what is rightfully 
his due, the prompt and regular settlement of credit 
accounts. 

The man who can’t pay and won’t pay cannot be 
The man who can pay and won't 
And the man 
who has an honest, worthwhile excuse 


found out too soon. 
pay should be made to pay promptly. 
who can’t pay 
of genuine misfortune for his failure to settle—can 
rely on the generosity of American business men, who 
are too wholesouled a lot of fellows to kick a really 
deserving man when he is down. 

The policy of long credits is as injurious and unfair 
to the customer as it is to the merchant; it stimulate 
the incurring of debt, which is a millstone to the man 
who is really honest and well intentioned at heart. 
lor the sake of his customers, if he won’t do it for 
his own sake, the merchant should take stock of his 
credit accounts, and, if he has not done it before, should 
put his collections on a systematic basis. This in 
volves the securing of credit information before taking 
on new customers; the rendering of bills regularly at 
the end of every month; arranging beforehand for 
and pushing the collection of 
all accounts outstanding. The retail merchant is not 
a banker; he cannot normally collect interest on over- 


systematic settlements ; 


due accounts; and as a result he cannot afford to 
carry his customers interminably. 

Outstanding accounts should be taken in hand. Po 
lite letters to every delinquent—letters more stringent 
and less polite to the very delinquent 
Where the customer is good for the amount 


should bring 


results. 
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and has certain peculiarities of temper, be diplomatic, 
and adapt. your collection methods to the individual 
case. But, in any event, get after the credit customers 
systematically. 

Finally, the merchant should take stock of himself. 
He is the most important factor in the conduct of his 
business, and upon his personal capability and effi- 
ciency depends the success of the entire enterprise. 
His stock-taking should include a careful survey of 
his store organization and store methods. Is he doing 
work that could be done by cheaper help and at the 
same time neglecting the pressing managerial duties 
that urgently demand his personal attention? Is he 
physically and mentally keeping himself in first class 
fighting trim? Is he ever on the alert for new meth- 
ods to push the goods he handles, and new oppor- 
Does he 
Is he 


tunities for developing profitable side-lines ? 
keep sufficiently in touch with his community ” 
a better and more efficient merchant than he was a 
year ago? 

These are questions every merchant should put 
when he takes stock of himself; and his answers to 
them will suggest the way to greater business effi- 
ciency. Here as elsewhere, it is not sufficient to find 
out weaknesses; once they are found out the duty is 
immediate to discover and apply the logical remedy. 

eS <a 


SOLICITS AID OF AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


= 


As a statement of fact and not a piece of vain- 
glorious boasting, it is widely recognized that 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp has ac- 
quired a deserved reputation for the soundness of its 
economic views, the helpfulness of its special depart- 
ments, and the good will of readers among manufac- 
turers, contractors, retailers, and mechanics. This rep- 
utation is not confined to the United States, in which 
much of the circulation of this publication is had, but 
extends to all parts of the English-speaking world. An 
illustration of this fact is to be found in the subjoined 
letter, which is published not only for the purpose of 
giving substance to the foregoing pronouncement, but 
likewise in order to assist the writer in the consumma- 
tion of his legitimate desires. The letter follows: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

I take the liberty of writing to you as no doubt you 
will be receiving inquiries for Agents to represent 
American manufacturers, and I should be glad if you 
would pass my name and address to any such en- 
quirers as | am anxious to obtain the sole agency for 
selgium of a few important firms. 

I was established in Antwerp on my own account 
from 1907 until the outbreak of war as importer, ex- 
porter and shipping agent, and as soon as circumstances 
permit I shall re-establish my head offices in that city. 

As there is no time to be lost, may I suggest that 
you ask your friends to forward me immediately a 
definite proposition, stating commission, together with 
a representative supply of catalogues, literature and 
price-lists, c. i. f. in French, and stating also deliveries 
and terms of payment, which I suggest should be fairly 
casy at first owing to the disorganization of finance. 
| need hardly add that I should exercise the greatest 
possible care to deal only with bona-fide firms. 





Having held, and still holding, the following hon- 
crary functions, I am well connected with industrial 
and official circles: 

Sec. to the “Association des Industrials Belges, 
ittablis dans le Royaume-Uni.” 

Sec. to the “Ligue Maritime Belge.” (Section brit- 
annique. ) 

Member of the Government Advisory Committee 
for Belgian Inland Transportation. (lLondon.) 

Sec. & Treas. to the Belgian Barge-Owners’ Fed- 
eration, etc. 

If your friends definitely decide to appoint me 
their sole agent and should require any further infor- 
mation respecting me | would refer them to Genera! 
H. W. Thornton, General Manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway, England, and late of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

I would like to thank you for the trouble you have 
already taken on my behalf, also in anticipation of the 
favor I am now asking of you. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. C. L. Lamor. 


22 Northumberland Avenue, London, England, No- 


vember 25, 1918. 
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WANTS TO KNOW VIEWS OF THE TRADE. 


Hardware dealers who handle woven wire fencing 
are asked by the American Steel and Wire Company 
to signify their views with regard to a change which 
the Company is considering. This firm is pondering 
the advisability of changing from a list and discount 
basis to a net price per rod on woven wire fencing. 
sefore making this radical change, however, it wishes 
to learn the sentiment of retail hardware merchants 
and asks the several retail hardware association secre- 
taries to secure for the company the views of the 
members who handle fencing. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

27739.—An Australasian import and export firm desires 
to be placed in communication with manufacturers of hard 
ware, tools, motors, shingles, galvanized wire, steel, etc., for 
sole representation throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
Quotations should be F. O. B. Pacific port or New York. 
Terms, 30 days sight draft. Reference. 

27776.—An agency is desired by a man in Switzerland for 
the sale of bicycles, motorcycles, electrical motors and suj 
plies, agricultural machinery, machinist tools for construct! 
mechanics, special copper transmission material, pulleys, 
shafts, etc., metal specialties. etc. References. 

27777.—A man in France desires to secure an agency f 
the sale of ordinary sheet iron and sheet tin, glazed sheet 
iron, bimetal for chasing, rough hoop iron, cold-rolled po!- 
ished hoop iron for perforating and chasing, of all sizes, 
unwelded iron and brass tubes. References. 

27778.—A firm in Italy desires to secure an agency for 








ee 


et ae 
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the sale of tools, and implements for building construction. 
Correspondence should be in Italian. Reference. 

27779.—A company in Canada desires to purchase or to 
secure an agency for automobile accessory specialties. Terms, 
ash against documents for either purchase or agency. Ref- 
rence. 

27780.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of agricultural implements. Correspondence should be 
in French. Reference. 

27790.—A firm in Brazil desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of tools, machines, paints, and varnishes. Quotations 
should be made f. o. b. New York. Credit terms, 120 days 
are required. Correspondence may be in English. Refer- 
ences. 

277%6.—Two men who are to form a partnership for post- 
war trade in France wish to negotiate an agency for the 
sale of automobile accessories. Correspondence may be in 
English. 

27800.—A man in England wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of carbon steel and high-speed twist drills, taps and 
lies, reamers, chucks, and engineers’ tools generally. Refer- 
ence. 

27803.—A commission merchant in Switzerland desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of metals, either raw products 
1 manufactured articles. Correspondence should be in 
french. References. 

27805.—A firm of contractors in Canary Islands desires 
to secure an agency for the sale of galvanized steel pipes 
me-fourth inch to 4 inches in diameter; asphalted black pipe; 
various types of joints, both spiral and lap-welded, 3 inches 
to 12 inches in diameter; galvanized iron culverts and flumes, 
both open and closed types; valves and fittings; electrical 
material and machines and house meters; and steel wire 
cables for aerial ropeways. Quotations should be given f. o. 
»). New York. Terms, payment against documents at New 
York or destination. Reference. 

27811—A commission agent in France desires to repre- 
sent firms for the sale of motor-car accessories and motor- 
cycles. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

27813.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of hardware, building material for interior decorating. 
surface-coated paper, paints, etc. Correspondence may be in 
English. Reference. 

27817.—A representative of a French syndicate, who is at 
present in this country, desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for household requisites, bolts and rivets, heating ap- 
paratus, building materials, hardware, locks, plumbers’ sup- 
plies, stoves, ranges, heaters, paints, wall paper, cordage, and 
rope. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

27818.—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of cutlery, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences. 

27R822.—A firm in Australia desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of kitchen utensils, stainless cutlery, etc. Quo- 
tations should be made f. 0. b., and payment will be made 
cash in New York. References. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


_ Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Missouri, January 14, 15 and 16, 1919. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

_ Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1919. 
E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

_ Oregon Retai! Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, January 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1919. E. E. 
Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Washington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado 

_ Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
%. 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. ‘P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

__ Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12. 13, and 14. 1919 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania 
__ lowa Retail Hardware Association. Coliseum, Des Moines. 
February 12, 13, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, 
_. Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12. 18. 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 
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North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Fargo, 
February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hote: 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Tyler Hotel, Louisville, February 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1919. 
J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Kala- 
mazoo, March 5, 6, 7, 1919. Park-American Hotel. F. E. 
FEderle, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

edenacevesk ss ndliiiideaia tematic 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





Arkansas. 

Roy O. Hale has sold kis hardware store at Bearden to 
Snow and Hubbard. 

The Hutton Thomas Hardware Company, Manila, has 
heen incorporated for $20,000 by J. M. Hutton, E. T. Thomas, 
W. W. Shaver. 

Indiana. 

A. P. Kelly has sold an interest in his hardware business 
at Tocsin to G. W. Woodward. The new name is Kelly and 
Woodward. 

Hosea Smith has sold his interest in the Days and Beards- 
ley Company at Oakland to W. H. Battram. 

The Service Hardware Company, Upland, has been in- 
corporated for $10,000 by Albert E. Ballinger, B. G. Miller 
and Forest C. Miller. 

lowa. 

T. B. Merrill has sold his hardware store at Allison to 
C. I. Seitman. 

Kansas. 

The Glasgow Hardware Company, Baxter Springs, in- 
corporated recently, will open for business January Ist. 

Michigan. 

The Stoddard hardware store at Litchfield was destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $8500 

John P. Nelson will open a hardware store at Hancock 
about January Ist. 

G. A. Bottje has sold his hardware store at Grand Haven 
to C. Beukema and Company. 

Minnesota, 

The hardware store at Blue Earth owned by J. M. Mal- 

min was damaged by fire. 
Missouri. 

Robert Clark. will open a new hardware store about 
January Ist in the Porter building at Kirksville. 

The Adams hardware store at Lathrop, has been sold to 
J. T. Berge of Pratt, Kansas, and F. C. Gish of Anthony, 
Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

FE. A. Boemer is completing a new building at Creighton 
in which he will install hardware and implements. 

FE. L. Overton has sold his hardware store at Nebraska 
City to Rudge and Guenzel Company. 

G. Spadt has bought the Docius and Reynolds hardware 
stock at Palmyra and will move it to Crete. 

The Bivens-Kelly hardware stock has been purchased by 
J. W. Yeast and Sons at Valentine. 

North Dakota. 

Henry Timm has bought an interest in the hardware 
store at Medina. 

Oklahoma. 

George H. Walters has sold his hardware store at Wag 
oner to Todd and Howard. 

Mullikin and Cannon have moved their hardware and 
farm implements into the Meyers Building at Dewey; 

J. N. Goff has sold his stock of hardware at Pawnee to 
F. A. Harbe of Apache. 

Texas. 

B. Q. Astin and J. S. Mooring have engaged in the hard- 
ware business at Bazos under the name of Mooring Mercan 
tile Company. 

J. W. Stamford has sold his hardware store at Dye, R. 
D. St. Joe, to Wilson and Dunn. 


Collier Brothers will open a hardware store at Burk 
burnett. 
Wisconsin. 
Dixon Brothers have sold their hardware store at Albany 


to A. S. Peterson and S. J. Krostue 

Reinke and Court, hardware dealers at Appleton, have 
hought the property corner at Appleton and [Haz 
erect a modern building. 

Martin A. Johnsrud has sold his hardware store at 
Montfort to J. D. Layton and Son. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Liberman and Gittlen Metal Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has been incorporated for $35,000 
by Ben Liberman and others, to deal in automobile 
parts. 

The Pullman Metal Specialty Company, 3671 Broad- 
way, has been incorporated for $25,000 to make auto- 
mobile parts, and metal novelties. V.and A. Backer 
and M. Zeisler are the incorporators. 


+6-> 


DECLARES “LIBERTY FUEL” IS MUCH 
CHEAPER THAN GASOLENE. 





As a result of more than 500 experiments, officers 
of the War Department have invented “Liberty fuel,” 
which is much cheaper and better than gasolene. Prac 
tical tests have proved that it is adapted to all classes 
of motor vehicles, stationary engines, and airplanes. 
It is odorless, tasteless, and non-corrosive. It de- 
velops greater horsepower than gasolene, requires less 
air or oxygen for combustion, and leaves a smaller 
residue of carbon than any gasolene. The basis of 
the new fuel is kerosene. The other ingredients are 
of low cost and can easily be obtained. Indeed, it is 
said that some of the materials used in its manufac- 
ture are now a drug on the market. Moreover, “Lib- 
erty fuel” has these advantages over gasolene, namely, 
that the engine starts easier: fuel explodes at tem- 
peratures even below zero; mileage per gallon is 
greater ; and it is safe against premature explosion. It 
is believed that the general public will soon have ac- 
cess to the new motor fuel and that quantity produc- 
tion will soon be under way. 


-e- 


ASSIGNS PATENTS FOR SPARK PLUGS. 


Under numbers 1,283,572 and 1,283,573, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Albert 
Schmidt, Flint, Michigan, assignor to the Champion 
Ignition Company, Flint, Michigan, for two spark 
plugs described herewith: 
Number 1,283,572: A 
ia spark plug comprising 
' an insulator and an 
electrolytically deposited 
J coating on a portion of 
the surface of said insulator of material high in heat 
conductivity and in molecular contact with the insu- 
lator, and a casing in heat conducting contact with 


1,283,573 1,283,572, « 7, 





said coating. 

Number 1,283,573: In a spark plug, the combina- 
tion with an insulator aad an electrode passing there- 
through, of a metallized surface on the end of said 
insulator, a shoulder on said electrode adjacent to said 
metallized surface, and an electrolytic deposit between 
said shoulder and metallized surface forming a gas- 
tight seal. 


PROTECT COOLING SYSTEM IN WINTER. 


It is essential to efficient engine performance that 
the cooling system be protected against the possibilities 
of freezing. Several makes of cars are now regularly 
equipped with shutters or ventilators which control 
the amount of air that comes in contact with the 
radiator surface. They are either actuated by hand 
from the dash or are automatically operated from a 
thermostat. 





ACQUIRES PATENT FOR A CORE FOR 
TIRES AND TIRE CARCASSES. 


Charles W. WattleWorth, Akron, Ohio, assignor to 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has procured United States patent rights, under 
number 1,283,998, for a core for tires and tire car- 
casses, described in the following: 


A core for 
forming tires and 
carcasses of tires, 
including a_plu- 
rality of segment- 


al sections pro- 
vided with web 
portions and 


adapted to be 
formed into a 
complete core an- 
nulus; and 
nections provided 


remov- 


con- 





for the 
able pivotal securement of certain of the sections to 
adjacent sections, whereby the separate sections can 
be disconnected from adjacent sections and removed 
one at a time by merely effecting relative movement 
between them and the adjacent sections, such connec- 
tions comprising a tongue formed on the web portion 
of one section to extend into an appropriate recess in 
the web portion of the other section, and hinge means 
associated with said tongue and recess. 
-o- 


PRIMER SAVES TIME AND MONEY. 


In cold weather a good primer saves time and money 
It saves time by geting the engine started sooner. It 
saves money in the form of battery current; and it 
eliminates trouble and vexation. The type of primer 
which is operated from the dash and which has an 
auxiliary tank tb hold the priming liquid (preferabl; 
a mixture of gasolene and ether) is an automobile ac- 
cessory which it will pay the dealer to carry in stock 
Its advantages can readily and clearly be explained. 
It is a practical and dependable device which is n 
longer in the experimental stage of development. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


- Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Example is better than precept. Thousands of es- 
says and books have been written to teach the science 
of advertising. Universities have established labora- 
focal eae 


FPRISBIE’S 


Having Pa Purchased a Close-Out Stock of Buggy Rugs, Auto Shawls 
and Horse Blankets—OUR PRICES are based, not on what we would have 
‘to pay to-day, but on previous cost, which is considerably less. Save money 
by taking advantage o the opportunity we offer. 





Little Betrer Quality 
- Save the Difference 


Little Less Price 
Save the Difference 








| Boys’ Express Wagons 









Gi ‘NB 


90c, $1.75 $1.90 to $5.00 





} 
| Steel gearing nicely painted, viv 
| eted and volted with braces which 








Fancy Figured Pattern Rugs 92.50 to $19.00 
Solid Green, Black and Maroom Rugy “$6.00 to $7.75 | “#4 smssthr to strength and dure 
Square and Stable Blankets $1.90 to $4.00 bility 

AXES 


Guaranteed Highest Grade Crucible Porged Steel Bit Thin Cutting Edge Hand Tempered 








Keen-Kutter Hollow Beveled Red Painted Bdge Ax $2.25 
Keen-Kutter Quick Clearance Brenzed Head Ax $2.00 
Oakleaf Hollow Beveled Blue Puimted Bdge Ax  coee . 2s 
Oakleaf Quick Clearamce Broused Head Ax . canadien $1.7 








Cross Cut and One-Man Saws 


- wr Band arn TOOTH, hand sharpen- 
gradually thinner from teeth 





to —_ 
—~ Cross-cut Saws, standard as 
jen, 2) up Set of @ knives and forks, 75¢, 
ae Saws, standard 95.50 up $1.00, $1.50 to $8.00. First quali- 
—_ ° | $2.35 up ty crucible steel bledes, tempered 





and extre ground, and polished fn- 
See. Prcef tompietve With Handles. ish 





GUARANTEED ROOFING 


3-Ply Felt Roofing per roll $2.50 Far Treated Insulating Black Fin- 
3-Ply Sand Coated Roofing per roll 2.50 ished Water-Proof Lining Paper 
2-Ply Felt Roofing per roll 2.00 Bspecia}ly for Lining Rooms, ete 
1-Ply Felt Roofing per roll 1.50 500 Feet per roll 3.50 





Home-Made Split Hickory Feed Baskets, Bushel onl Half-Bushel Sizes— 
$1.00---$1.25---$1.50 


HARDWARE FOR HARDWEAR 


SHIRLEY'L. FRISBIE "=i " 


NO. 10 PIKE STREET, CYNTHIANA, KY. 








Anything in 
glitrdware 











tories for the analysis of publicity. Special schools 


have been founded to teach its principles. An amaz- 


ingly large number of men and women are engaged in 


ae A. a ° ° ° e 
the work of preparing and printing and posting an- 


nouncements of commodities or service for sale. 
deed 


In- 
SO great is the wealth of detail already gathered 





and classified bearing upon this important branch of 
commerce, that it is practically impossible for any one 
individual to acquire thorough mastery of the immense 
data thus made available. Out of this synthesis, how- 
ever, certain primary things can be utilized by the busy 
man without going through the long and arduous proc- 
esses which were necessary in building up the com- 
plete science of advertising. One of these primary 
things is that an announcement of goods for sale, 

must have news interest to its 


order to be effective, 


readers. That is to say, it must be a story specific and 
direct, and not a statement of generalities. In the ad- 


vertisement of Shirley L. Frisbie, reproduced here- 


with from the Cynthiana Democrat, of Cynthiana, 
Kentucky, the element of news value is strongly evi- 
dent. The original advertisement occupied a space 
6% by 16% inches, so that its type showed much larger 
than in this reproduction of it, and, therefore, more 
readily attracted attention. The news element is ap- 
parent in the first paragraph, wherein is set forth the 
opportunity of saving money by taking advantage of 
prices based upon previous cost and not upon present 
The the 
name at the top of the advertisement is wisely de- 
A “little better quality” 


because it is free from the usual exaggeration. 


day figures. motto on either side of firm 


reasonable 
“Little 
Here 


signed. sounds 


less price” is enticing to the average customer. 


again it is to be noted that there is no extravagant 
To the average analyst of advertising copy, 
It is 


logical to suppose that under efficient methods of mer- 


statement. 
the plausibility of this claim is quite apparent. 


chandising, a big enough volume of business can be 
done to grant modest reductions of price as compared 
with the amounts asked for goods by more backward 
The 


tive advantages of these features of the advertisement 


and less highly organized competing stores. posi- 
are strengthened into conclusive persuasion and con- 
fidence by a clean-cut quotation of prices upon every 
No matter what theorists may say 


article mentioned. 


to the contrary about quality being more important 
the fact is that the 


average customer wants to know what the thing costs 


than the announcement of prices, 


before he can be interested in buying. This advertise 


ment ranks high in all the essentials of gainful pub- 
licity. 
x * * 


WRITE YOUR ADVERTISEMENT RIGHT. 


mechant who believes in his store ought to be 
that belief by the 


advertisement covers 


The 
able to 


writes. 


nents he 
field. 


There 


advertise! 
the 


advertisement. 


prove 
No 


There is more to say in the next 


W hole 


is no better way to get business than by telling why 


there ought to be business. Unless a merchant realizes 


1 


what he can do for boosting business it is doubtful 


he can develop very good advertising. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








SAYS FUEL ECONOMY MUST CONTINUE. 


One of the notable speeches at the joint conventior 
last week in Atlantic City, New Jersey, of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Hardware Association was that delivered by 
Pierrepont B. Noyes of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. He spoke of the necessity of continuing 
fuel economy as a matter of sound business policy. 
His address in full is as follows: 

“T am on my way home from Washington, not that 
you are interested in my personal movements, but I 
mention it as an additional indication that the tem- 
porary bureaus organized by the Government to ac- 
complish the reorganization of industry for the war 
have no intention of perpetuating their work into an 
unnecessary and aggravating paternalism. The atti- 
tude of those responsible for these temporary bureaus 
is reflected in the common saying that ‘the initiative 
of the American business man can be trusted to lead 
the country back into normal industrial conditions 
and that any attempt of the Government bureaus to as- 
sist in this process other than by removing restrictions 
is likely to hinder more than it will help.’ 

“Tt is with a great deal of pleasure that I return to 
the stimulating atmosphere of this convention. The 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association has 
been, for more than twenty years, a large factor in 
my own business education. 

“A great deal is being said just now about the les- 
sons we have learned and the permanent economic re- 
forms and revisions we shall inherit from our war 
experience. I am not at all sure but that when busi- 
ness has straightened out on its normal course the 
residuum of improvement will be disappointingly 
small. Surely unless very practical steps are quickly 
taken to crystallize the desirable reforms introduced 
by the necessities of war, their substance will evap- 
orate in the sunshine of post-war prosperity. 

“How many times when a tooth is aching we decide 
to have it out just as soon as the acute stage is over, 
and then when the pain is gone, transfer our plan of 
action to the ‘dead files?’ That which we suspected of 
causing the sickness, we rejected on recovery, because 
the connection between cause and effect seemed 
too academic to warrant making any annoying changes. 

“Having strongly in mind this probability that when 
the ‘mountain’ of really genuine enthusiasm for re- 
form is through with its ‘labor’ we shall find it has 
‘brought forth a mouse,’ I desire, as a member of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
(rather than as a government employee) to bring you 
one suggestion which I hope will appeal to you as 
practical. 

“At least one-half of all the coal in the United 
States is consumed for industrial purposes. Elim- 


inate the fuel used in the production of iron and steel 
and 175,000,000 tons or thereabouts is consumed by 
manufacturing establishments. The Fuel Adminis- 
tration being hard put to it for the enormous increase 
of coal demanded by the war, saw at once that con- 
servation of industrial fuel promised the largest re- 
sults, but the real magnitude of the opportunity which 
was revealed by our campaign came as a surprise. 

“In most lines of manufacture, fuel represents a 
very insignificant part of the total cost of products— 
on the average not over 24 per cent. Comparatively 
little attention has, therefore, been given to fuel econ- 
omy. Efficiency study has been concentrated on de- 
partments which promised larger returns, 

“Our engineers have estimated that at least 15 per 
cent of the country’s industrial fuel bill could be saved 
without reducing production and without elaborate 
changes in equipment. Much work has already been 
done toward securing this saving. Much more should 
be done. From the beginning it was my conviction 
that the most important task was to ‘sell’ conservation 
of fuel to industrial managers. Temporarily, with war 
as a background, we have ‘sold’ them. The ‘Coal Age,’ 
in connection with our statistics, estimates that changes 
already made mean an annual saving of 12,000,000 
tons. 

“What interests me is how we are going to keep 
the 300,000 manufacturers in this country ‘sold’ on 
fuel economy and how the instruction and help which 
many of them need can be continued. 

“Before I propose a plan for keeping conservation 
alive, I want to suggest an economic fact which has 
undoubtedly occurred to many of you. Our Eu- 
ropean competitors have been in the furnace of war 
so long that habits of economy are burned into their 
souls. We have not. Ideas of thrift and sacrifice 
have been forced upon our attention, but their effect 
is yet skin-deep; hence, we start in the new world- 
competition with a serious handicap. The cost of 
goods manufactured in Europe will reflect the auto- 
matic working of practical conservation in the lives 
of the people as well as in factory systems. No such 
favorable factor will be operating to reduce our costs. 

“With this situation in prospect we should aim to 
keep alive all possible conservation propaganda as a 
substitute for the blessing of established habits of 
thrift. My suggestion is that associations such as the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association can 
well afford to employ a conservation officer to con- 
tinue not only the coal saving campaign of the Fuel 
Administration but the very valuable conservation 
campaign conducted by other war bureaus. 

“Certain permanent government departments are ex- 
pected to take over portions of our work—Commerce, 
Agriculture and the Department of the Interior. These 
departments will go infinitely further in technical de- 
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velopments than we have gone. They will be weak on 
the side of distribution. They have no organizations 
nor money with which to ‘sell’ their propositions to the 
scattered, diffused elements of industrial production. 

“If all our great industrial associations would take 
upon themselves the function of ‘go-betweens’ giving 
the widest distribution to the instruction and advice 
of the Government’s conservation experts, and offer- 
ing a definite source of assistance and information to 
its members, the financial results cannot be overesti- 
mated, and the economic advance would offer great 
promise for the prosperity of our trade, both foreign 
and domestic. 

“As the country plunges back into its ordinary pur- 
suits, there is, I feel, necessity that we keep in mind 
other conservations than fuel and that the broader 
spirit developed throughout the war should be kept 
I will not trespass on your time to discuss these 
conservations, but will suggest that nothing is 


alive. 
other 
more vital to our future than real conservation of that 
improved relation between capital and management and 
the men who do the work, which has received great 
impetus. 

“I cannot, however, resist the impulse to say just 
the word about a much more important, if less 
tangible, line of conservation—the conservation of our 
ideals. There has been much very crude criticism of 
the President for attending the European peace con- 
ference in person. We can all afford to withhold 
judgment regarding this move until we see the results. 
We cannot know the infinitely complicated conditions 
which made the trip seem to the President necessary. 

“T suspect, myself, that if it could be put into words, 
the urgent necessity lay in the hope to preserve for 
humanity a part of those ideals which were generated 
so abundantly by the war. 

“In all countries the miseries of the war and the 
threat of future disaster drove men to a more spirit- 
ual outlook on their relations with their fellows. The 
President’s statement of aims fell on a very fertile 
field. 
been called visionary, were hailed as necessary for 
the salvation of the world. 


Everywhere ideals, which before would have 


“One has only to read the newspapers today tq see 
how rapidly the patient, having recovered, is inclined 
to revert to the old selfishness and international bru- 
talities which made possible this war. The intoxica- 
tion of victory, the apparent opportunity to seize trade 
advantages, the fear that other nations will get the 
most out of the settlement—all these forces pressing 
remorselessly on the representatives of the different 
nations at the peace conference threaten to squeeze 
from the great international settlement all of these 
ideals, all of those sentiments of common humanity 
which a year ago were hailed as the spirit of any final 
peace. 

“I merely want to suggest to you that just as the 
President’s fourteen points were a wonderful state- 
ment of an international idealism, so the President’s 
personality at the peace conference may easily be the 
only force which can conserve even a portion of that 
idealism in the actual settlement. 

“The President is not impractical. 
will not ‘give away’ any more of the legitimate ma- 


I feel sure he 
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terial possibilities for the future of our trade than 
every modern business man has learned to give when 
in negotiation with his customers and competitors. The 
day of the horse-trader who concealed a spavin from 
his customer and the selling of the wooden nutmeg is 
gone in general business. Your successful business 
man deals with a liberality which would have shocked 
the merchant of fifty years ago, and by so doing he 
reaches a success that sharp practice never attained. 
International negotiations, it seems to me, are still con- 
ducted on the ‘wooden nutmeg’ basis, and if this great 
settlement is made in anything like the spirit of former 
international gatherings, we shall not be starting a new 
era in history of civilization, but shall soon find our 
selves face to face with a rampant materialism fighting 
its way into the old antagonisms and leading slowly 
on to another war. 

“I suggested that we withhold our judgment as to 
the wisdom of the President going abroad until we 
saw the results. |] am expecting that when it is all 
over, history will say that the President’s personal 
presence at the peace conference was the one over 
powering factor in ‘conserving’ a part of the ideals 
born under the stress of war. 


CITES TWO EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF 
INSUFFICIENT WARM AIR PIPES. 





Whenever an installer of warm air heaters puts in 
warm air pipes of insufficient diameter, he not only 
injures his own business but he damages the whole 
warm air heating industry. Two flagrant illustrations 
of this reprehensible departure from honest stand- 
ards of workmanship are reported as follows in Gilt 
E-dge-ings, the instructive house organ of R. J. Schwab 
and Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

“Though an armistice is in effect in Europe, the 
art of camouflage—that is, making things ‘seem like 
will go on. I’ven heating men; no not 
We will cite 


what they ain’t’— 
heating men but tinners, indulge in it. 
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Illustrating Case Number 1, Showing Warm Aijir Pipe of 


Insufficient Diameter. 


two instances which Gilt-ISdge service men have re 
ported on which they were called on to inspect 


“Case Number 1 is a church installation. Two 


thirty-inch registers, apparently supplied four hun 
dred seventy-one square inches each of warm air ca 
auditorium. ‘That looked 


pacity to a second floor 


comfortable but as some facial beauty is only paint 


deep, so looking beneath the surface of the register 
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face showed that this was camouflage. Instead of a 
pipe of the necessary capacity, a 14-inch diameter pipe 
tucked off on one side vainly made a bluff at filling up 
the register box. (See A.) Any tinner who does this 
kind of work fits the calling of heating contractor in 
about the same proportion as that fourteen-inch pipe 
fitted the thirty-inch register box. 

“To make a bad matter worse, the pipe was oval at 
the point where it connected with the elbow, still fur- 
ther reducing it to approximately one hundred twen- 
ty-five square inches and as though this was not yet 
enough of a handicap, the fourteen-inch pipe ran tight 
up against the ceiling and parallel to it, with no pitch 
whatever for a distance of more than twenty feet. 

24° x 30°COLO AIR FACE, 














SS = 
i ee 6*20 PIPE 
CASE N°2 
Case Number 2, Depicting Cold Air Duct of Inadequate 
Dimensions. 


The best chance that congregation had to get warm 
was to stay home or instruct their pastor to preach 
nothing but sulphur and brimstone sermons on cold 
Sundays. 

“Our suggestion to remedy this job is shown in 
the illustration ‘B,’ extending the stack so that two 
short runs of 26-inch pipe under the platform sup- 
plied two 24 by 30 faces and the original 30-inch reg- 
isters, properly piped, will be used as cold air returns. 

“Case Number 2. This was investigated in re- 
sponse to a complaint from the owner of the residence. 
The superficial examination of the rooms seemed to 
disclose a properly proportioned system. The warm 
air registers and the cold air returns were well bal- 
anced but, again looking beneath the surface, the Gilt- 
Idge service man found that a 24 by 30 cold air face 
was connected to a 6 by 20-inch duct, as shown in the 
illustration. The traffic in this pipe must have been 
as badly congested as the New York Subway at quit- 
ting time. The remedy, of course, was simple and is 
apparent to vou heating men without further explana- 
tion. 
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ADDS TWO NEW WARM AIR HEATERS TO 
ITS ESTABLISHED LINES. 





A little reflection will make it clear that no manu- 
facturer in these days will add new types to his line 
of products unless they are justified by more than 
ordinary merit. The advantages of conservation in 
this connection have been overwhelmingly demon- 
strated during the period of our participation in the 
war. There has been a general reduction in sizes, 
styles, and finishes which has proved beneficial to in- 
dustry. When, therefore, a reputable corporation, as 
R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, announces the placing upon the market of two 
new Gilt-Edge Warm Air Heaters, there must be an 
exceptionally strong reason for this increase in the 
assortment of its products. 

One of these new heaters is called the Gilt-Edge 
Liberty Warm Air Heater. It is declared to embody 
all the merits of the all cast heater made by this Com- 


pany plus a larger casing which gives a much greater 
free air space. The other heater is called the Im- 
proved Gilt-Edge Pipeless Warm Air Heater. The 
making of this new product is in response to the 
demand for a better class of pipeless heaters in which 
the objections commonly encountered are. overcome. 
Descriptive literature of these two new heaters, to- 
gether with particulars of terms to dealers, may be 
Schwab and Sons Company, 





had by addressing R. J. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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HAS A LARGE TWO PIECE RADIATOR. 


The American Furnace Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, states that a one piece radiator results in a 
Their Thermo heater, shown 





smoky warm air heater. 
in the illustration herewith, has a very large two piece 
radiator, as smooth on the inside as the outside, thus 
insuring a good draft. In this construction the ac- 
cumulation of soot or dirt is impossible. The radiator 
can be turned so the smoke connection will face any 
direction to the flue, and is provided with a cast smoke 
The grates can be 





connection through the casing. 
replaced complete or in part without using tools or 
This is done by simply 





removing screws or bolts. 
turning the button or catch at each end of the grate 


rest in front which releases it. Then remove it and 








Thermo Warm Air Heater Made by the American Furnace 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


any grate bar can be taken out. Each bar is self-sup- 
porting and shakes separately which enables the ashes 
on the sides to be removed without disturbing the 
center. The bars are triangular in shape and either 
side may be turned to the fire which prevents warp- 

ing. In the fire door, there is a large slide which ad- 

mits sufficient air to insure perfect combustion. Th: 

Thermo Warm Air Heater is built on straight per 
pendicular lines and there is nothing to retard rising F 
heated air. This means proper air circulation and ; 
long travel in heating pipes. For further information 
and catalog, dealers should address the American Fur 
nace Company, 2725-27-31 Morgan Street, St. Lou 
Missouri. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR TEE INTERSECTING AN 
ELBOW. 


By O. W. Korue. 
e 4 e ° e 
Problems of the nature shown, in this drawing, are 





used more as clean outs, where it is desired to place 
a clean out on an elbow where a pipe may become 
stopped up. This holds good in smoke pipe work as 
well as other pipe work. The main thing is to treat 
the elevation of elbow the same as an ordinary elbow. 


This gives the gore pieces “A”, “B”, “C” and “D” 
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HALF PATTERNS 











ELEVATION 4 








line in point X. This is the high point and in this 
case merges with the line 4” from plan in elevation. 
To set off the pattern from tee place the stretchout 
as I-1 and then project the stretchout lines after 
which extend points over into stretchout from each 
point in miter line to those in stretchout of similar 


number. This establishes points 1’-2’-3’, etc., and 


gives the pattern “FE.” The half patterns for elbow 
are projected in a similar way, treating the gore pieces 
“B” and “C” 


to develop the cut outs. The patterns 











“A” and “D” and are added by simply drawing the 
. a ee 
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, 
Patterns for Tee Intersecting An Elbow. 
The tee branch “E” is placed over the heel of elbow — base lines as shown. In practice where only one of 
in such a way that it would be directly over center. these fittings, the openings would be cut out after th 
This is also shown by the plan where the small circle elbow has been assembled. In such cases the second 
is described from the same center that the large one is. miter of elbow must be well rivetted instead of grooved 
Observe the method in establishing the miter line is to prevent its disconnecting. A flange is made on the 
the same as tee branches of different diameters. The tee for rivetting on the elbow. 
small quarter circle of plan is divided into equal parts oo 
as I-2-3-4 and these parts are projected into the larg IS GRATEFUL FOR HELP RENDERED. 
circle as in points 1’-2’-3’-4’.. The rest of the plan as 
5-6-7-8-9 is divided up and treated as an ordinary To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HTARDWARE RECORD: 
elbow. From these points erect lines to the first miter In renewing my subscription | want to say that I 
line, after which extend them to the second one and would not be without this best of all tinshop informa- 
likewise to the third. Now observe by drawing the tion papers for many times its cost. I am under last- 
q half section of elevation and dividing it into the same ing obligation to your publication for numberless sug 
number of equal parts, that by dropping lines to those gestions which have helped me through many critical 
erected from plan of like number as 1’-2’-3'-4”"-3”"-2”- — problems in my business. 
S 1” we establish the points of penetration between the Very respectfully, 





two fittings as shown by the miter line. Note where 


the second miter line of elbow intersects this new miter 








2 SMITH 
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Moberly, Missouri, December 16, 
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NOMINATES CANDIDATES FOR JANUARY 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The principal business transacted at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Master Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Wisconsin, held in Milwaukee, 
Wednesday evening, December 11, 1918, was the nom- 
ination of candidates for election at the January ses- 
sion of the organization. The following men were 
nominated for office: 

President: E. B. ToNNSEN, FRANK ROMBERGER. 

First Vice-president: Paut L. Brersacn, Louis 
HorrMANN. 

Second Vice-president: A. H. GALLuN, WILLIAM 
HAMMAN. 

Secretary: O. A. HOFFMANN. 

Treasurer: JosepH Ho virz. 

Sergeant-at-Arms: J. KLouBertanz, H, PLuck- 
HAM, M. Jounson, J. Grar, A. SCHUMAN. 

Executive Committee: R. J. Jeske, H. A. Bar- 
TELSON, J. MILLEN, J. A. SctruppNner, H. JANNKE, M. 
JOHNSON. 

From among the candidates for Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the one receiving the second highest number of votes 
is to be elected Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms. The 
nominees for the office of Secretary and Treasurer, re- 
spectively, were selected without opposition. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p. m., to attend the 
bowling tournament between the members of the Mas- 
ter Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association and the heat- 
contractors of the Builders’ and Trades’ League. The 
sheet metal men won three straight games. 


- 
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GIVES REPORT OF JOBBERS OF TIN PLATE 
AND SHEET METAL. 





Declaring that the cost of doing business promises 
to remain very high indefinitely and must be constantly 
borne in mind, Walter H. Donlevy, chairman of the 
Metal Branch National Hardware Association, gave a 
brief report of trade conditions to the convention of 
his organization which was held last week in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. His review of the situation is as 
follows: 

“Since our May meeting, we have seen rapid de- 
velopments in the conduct of steel products distribu- 
tion. 

“Our members have been guided by the Committee 
on Steel Products, of The American Iron and Steel 
Institute, in the matter of warehouse prices and our 
distribution of products has been restricted and con- 
trolled as well as assisted by The Bureau of Ware- 
house Distribution through Mr. Wheeler as well as by 
the Director of Steel Supply and other Government 
officials. 

“Reference has previously been made as to the rec- 
ognition, by the Government of the essential charac- 
ter of the wholesalers’ services and this fact should 
be comforting to all of us, as definitely settling in a 
very critical period the question of the value of the 
services of the wholesaler. 

“At the May meeting of the Metal Branch, we had 
addresses from representatives of The Trade Press 
and manufacturers whose products we handle, giving 


us information and predictions, which subsequent 
events proved to have been remarkably accurate. 

“We are now on the threshold of a greater supply 
of the materials which we distribute, the restrictions 
surrounding the sale of tin and terne plate and sheets 
having been largely removed. We should prepare our- 
selves for a period of development which should ex- 
ceed anything which we have previously witnessed. 

‘We hope to learn much at this convention by con- 
tact with the manufacturers, regarding the probabil- 
ities in relation to the supply and prices of our prod- 
ucts. 

“While referring to the subject of prices, I feel it 
is pertinent at this time to refer to the standard of 
business conduct laid down by The Committee on 
Steel and Steel Products in their insistence upon the 
differential which amounted to about 17% per cent in 
the sale of sheet steel. 

“When the period of price fixing expires, shall we 
be less generous to ourselves than was the War In- 
dustries Board and by reverting to a tonnage basis at 
a broker’s commission thus prove the Government 
erred in allowing the distributors a margin of 1% 
cents per pound for warehouse shipments? 

“The cost of doing business promises to remain 
very high indefinitely and must be constantly borne 
in mind. Reference has been made by our Secretary- 
Treasurer in his annual reports, as to the information 
supplied through the War Industries Board. This 
information has probably been of greater value to the 
distinctive distributors of sheet metals, than it has 
been to the houses which handle hardware exclusively. 

“While our members do not wish to work an in- 
justice on any manufacturers, the question of con- 
tractual obligations has become considerably compli- 
cated by the occurrences during the war. Some man- 
ufacturers have apparently claimed ‘Non Possum’ 
when called upon to fill contracts and we believe to be 
a fact that such causes for failure to fill contracts did 
not always exist. 

“We have been confronted during the past six 
months with a condition where we could not obtain 
material which had been contracted for, because the 
Government would not permit the filling of such ton- 
nage. For many months past we have been accus- 
tomed to having manufacturers insert clauses in their 
contracts or affix stickers or rubber stamps on order 
blanks and acceptances, to the effect that the orders 
were accepted with the provision that the price, time 
of delivery, and quantity might all be varied to suit 
the conveniences of the manufacturer and that the 
manufacturer might even cancel such orders should 
he consider such cancellation necessary. 

“Therefore, while the manufacturers may have felt 
that such provisions were necessary and that they had 
the right to protect themselves during the time of war, 
the wholesalers must, to some degree, maintain the 
right to protect themselves now that peace has come 
and that the situation may swing the other way. 

“These manufacturers, who during the war dealt 
as fairly and considerately with their customers, as 
was possible, will, undoubtedly receive much the same 
treatment from their customers today. But on the 
other hand the manufacturer who took advantage of 
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every technicality and every condition, cannot with 
any degree of success, maintain that he has the right 
to prohibit cancellation no matter how long delayed 
deliveries may have been, or how arbitrarily their ac- 
tions during the war period even when such arbitrary 
action was not justified by conditions. 

“Our members are on record as maintaining the 
validity of contracts and we believe any deviation from 
their position will be justified by the treatment ac- 
corded. 

“During the year our Association has added 43 new 
members, 29 of whom handle tin plate and _ sheet 
metals in part or exclusively, adding materially to the 
strength and representative character of the organ- 
ization and its Metal Branch. 

“The Metal Branch of the Association contemplates 
a continuation of the active work of the past year and 
will appreciate the cooperation of the members, espe- 
cially those who have recently joined us, so that we 
may be of maximum value to the industry not only 
during the readjustment period, but in the mainte- 
nance of a standard of business practices which will 
make our business more satisfactory in operations and 


more profitable in net results.” 
e+ — 


SECURES PATENT FOR BENDING BRAKE. 


Nic Krump, Chicago, Illinois, has secured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,283,808, for a 
bending brake described in the following: 


(Ee In a_ bending brake 

mY ‘ ‘ . . 

| © ) which is provided with 

\ 1 . 
,283.808 standards, a_ horizontal 





table and a movable jaw, 
; the 
‘ apron pivotally mounted 
on said standards, a ro- 


combination of an 


tatable member mounted 
on the ends of said stand- 
ard and provided with an 
aperture transversely 
therethrough, a rod pivot- 
ally attached at one end 
to said apron and longi- 
tudinally movable through 
the aperture in said rotatable member, a stop adjust- 
ably mounted on said rod and means to maintain said 
stop in an adjusted position. 


ACCENTUATES NEED OF VENTILATION. 


In a significant report on the “Open Air Treatment 
of Influenza,” made by Dr. William A. Brooks, Sur- 
geon-General of the Massachusetts State Guard, and 
printed in the October number of the American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, the following eye-opening pass- 
age occurs: “It was found that the worst cases of 
pneumonia came from that part of the ships where 
the ventilation was the worst. The medical staff, there- 
fore, determined to give the patients all the air pos- 
sible. Thereafter, on pleasant days, every patient was 
taken out of the tents and put into the open. At the 
end of three weeks. the epidemic on the ships was 
Practically under control.” 


Other data might be cited equally convincing to 
show the necessity of ventiiation in ordinary times as 
well as during periods of epidemic. The public still 
is sadly in need of instruction in regard to the supply 
of air in homes and business places. The enterprising 
dealer and installer who connects his advertising with 
the campaign for ventilation is certain to reap a rich 
harvest of profit. There are many mechanical ventila- 
tors on the market of varying degrees of excellence. 
It is wise to choose for one’s trade a ventilator which 
combines low cost with dependable exhaust power, 
strength, durability, and appearance. These are quali- 
ties which are said to characterize the Crown Ventila- 
tors made by the Crown Ventilator Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Those interested in this matter 
are advised to write for a descriptive circular to the 
Crown Ventilator Company, First National Bank 
suilding, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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HIGHLY EFFICIENT AND UP-TO-DATE 
SOLDERING FURNACE, 





The Improved No. 3 Gem Soldering Furnace, made 
by the Burgess Soldering Furnace Company, Depart 
ment A, Columbus, Ohio, is one of the oldest and most 
One of 
these furnaces is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration and it is claimed by 
the that the 
demand for it is increasing 
The furnace depicted 


reliable soldering furnaces on the market. 


manufacturers 


daily. 


herewith shows a 





pump in 
connection, 

This furnace has been on 
the market for forty-eight 
years of the main 
offered by the 





and one 
guarantees 


Soldering 





Burgess Furnace 


Company on the quality of its 


Improved No. 3 Gem Sol- 
dering Furnace, Made by 

Burgess Soldering Furnace 
Company, Department A, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


product is its ability to with- 
stand competition all these 
of the leading manufacturers 


Of course there have 


years and remain one 
of soldering furnaces today. 
been many improvements made to keep this furnace 
up-to-date, and dealers need have no qualms about 
purchasing any of this Company’s products. [or 
further information about the Improved Number 3 
Gem Soldering Furnace, and latest catalog, dealers 
should address the Burgess Soldering Furnace Com 
pany, Department A, Columbus, Ohio. 


CARRIES ON CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALL 
MANNER OF FALSE ADVERTISING. 


Advertising, like any other commodity, can at once 
become an asset or a liability. Advertising to be of 
value must first establish and receive confidence, then 
it becomes an asset. The liability is immediately cre 
ated when advertising mis-states facts and thereby es 
tablishes mistrust and uncertainty; it is to be hoped 
that the work of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, by its war on fake advertising will be able 
to create such laws and conditions that advertising of 
the future will be a dependable medium always truth 


fully stating indisputable facts. 
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Too often unscrupulous individuals use a worthy 
cause or business to ply their nefarious trade. There 
are similar people in the field of advertising, men 
whose schemes are many and their nerve and brazen- 
ness unlimited, in fact there is an established ring of 
advertising crooks in every city who seize every op- 
portunity of success or failure, happiness or suffering 
to ply their trade. 

The work of the Advertising Clubs is very rightly 
centered against these people, in fact there is a nation- 
wide movement operating from Washington known as 
the Vigilance Committee which is supported by almost 
two hundred committees located in all large business 
centers and known as the Better Business Bureau. 

The reason Advertising Clubs are so religiously prose- 
cuting these swindlers is because they are making great 
inroads into‘the funds which are needed and absolutely 
necessary in legitimate channels to carry on campaigns 
to further the Government military needs and other 
very vital campaigns such as the development of trade- 
marks and foreign trade. 

When the business interests of the United States 
place a ban on the faker and demand that every adver- 
tising scheme first receive the investigation and en- 
dorsement of the Better Business Bureaus in the city 
they desire to operate in, then and only until then will 
business secure the actual results that advertising 
should accomplish. 

a+ 


GIVES PROMPT SERVICE. 


There is an old saying, “Success depends on service.” 
Tanner and Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, are 
firm believers in this adage, and it is to this that they 
attribute the great volume of business which they are 
doing. They do an 
exclusive whol e- 
sale business and 
their 
have been _ so 
prompt that they 


deliveries 


have earned the 
name of “the quick 
shippers.” They 
state that they al- 
ways have or make 
what the tinsmith 
asks for, and this 
is an especial ad- 
vantage to dealers. 
The Company 
deals in standard 
brands of black 
and _~ galvanized 
sheets, roofing 
plates in all grades, 
tin and lead, sheet 








copper and zinc, 
bright plates and solder, tinners’ supplies, a full line of 
shelf goods in tin and granite ware, and cornice ma- 
terials. Tanner and Company are at all times ready 
and willing to advise tinsmiths about the many lines 
which they handle and those interested should address 
the Company at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TELLS OF BENEFITS RECEIVED. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

My hat is off to you. I am an old time tinner and 
fully appreciate the great benefits which come from 
reading your excellent publication. Without exagger- 
ation, I can say that it has been of more help to me 
than any other paper that | have ever read. Business 
is good in the South and, now that the war 1s over, we 
are preparing for a big flood of orders which will tax 
our capacity to the utmost. With a full memory of 
the years past, I wish you a happy New Year and hope 
that the Christmas cheer will keep the sun shining 
through all the coming months. 

Yours very truly, 
H. EK. ATreBerry. 

Victoria, Texas, December 17, 1918. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Razor Blade Sharpeners. 
Irom the Schlafer Hardware Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Can you tell us who in Chicago makes a business of 
sharpening safety razor blades ? 

Ans.—Kraut and Dohnal of 325 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, do this work. 

Electric Furnace for Heating Soldering Irons. 
Irom A. L. Honeker, Wallace, Idaho. 

Please advise who manufactures an electric furnace 
for heating soldering irons. 

Ans.—American [Electrical Heater Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Apex Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1410 West 59th Street, Chicago, Illinois ; Dover 
Manufacturing Company, Dover, Ohio; and Presto 
Ilectric Company, 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

Long Distance Telephone. 
From M. Gensmer and Son, Caledonia, Minnesota. 


Kindly let us know who makes a long distance 
telephone. 

Ans.—Connecticut Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany, Meriden, Connecticut ; Micropho-Detector Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 26 Cortlandt Street, New York 
City; and the Long Distance Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company, South Bend, Indiana. 

Lightning Conductors. 
‘rom A. J. Bridges, Bedford, Iowa. 

Will you please tell me who manufactures lightning 
conductors for residences and barns? 

\ns.—Electra Lightning Rod Company, Cresco, 
lowa; J. J. Maher, Preston, Iowa; and Shrauger and 
Johnson, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Prism Glass Plates. 
From G. F. North, Clarksville, Towa. 

Can you advise who makes prism glass plates ? 

Ans.—American Luxfer Prism Company, 1018 37th 
Street, Chicago; American Three-Way Prism Com- 
pany, La Porte, Indiana; and Pressed Prism Plate 
(lass Company, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Iron Bars and Gratings. 
From G. F. North, Clarksvill>. Towa. 

I would like to know who manufactures iron bars 
and gratings for windows. 

Ans.—Acorn Wire and Iron Works, 5912 Lowe 
Avenue; F. P. Smith Wire and Iron Works, Clybourn 
and Fullerton Avenues; and Sprague Iron Works, 318 
West Austin Avenue; all of Chicago. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,283,453. Metal-Working Machine. Richard V. Barry, 1,283,710. Odorless Garbage-Can. Roy KE. Evenson, St 
Davenport, lowa, assignor of one-fourth to John F. Schroeder, Paul, Minn. Filed May 3, 1918. 
oe —— vif _—— c. de = 
Davenport, Iowa, and one-fourth to Ernest R. Schroeder, 1,283,718, Fish-Hook. Bruce Ford, Philadelphia, Pa 
S -L “ ‘ile . O16 : » 
Stockton, Iowa. Filed Oct. 11, 1916. Filed Sept. 30, 1915 
1,283,482. Baking-Pan. Inez A. Durkee, Granite, Oreg 1.283.739. Garden or Field Tool. Nathaniel A, Gregory 
Filed Dec. 15, 1917. Chase City, Va. Filed Sept. &, 1915 
1,283,504. Stove-Board. Harry Elmer Gunn, Chicago, 1,283,785. Saw Guide and Support. William I:. James, 
Il. Filed April 20, 1917. Scotts Mills, Oreg. Filed Jan. 17, 1917 
‘. eae ’ 9297 >. — on : : a ones 
1,283,511. Fishing-Rod Holder. Ernst A. Heidtmann, 1,283,790. Razor-Stropping Machine. Hugh J. Jones, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. Filed Feb. 9, 1917. Denver, Colo., assignor to Banner Specialty Manufacturing 
: : . ’ Company, Denver, Colo liled Feb. 28, 1917. 
1,283,516. Clothes-Drier. John E. Hill, Melrose High- 
: , ; —_ IRS, TOR. ‘olding Camp-Stove. ohn Faulkner Kent, 
lands, Mass., assignor of one-half to Millard F. Cottrell, 1,283, ¢ een _ i? a John ; ; , 
Brookline, Mass. Filed Sept. 4, 1917. Birmingham, Ala. Filed Oct. 13, 1921 
: 1,283,872. Blade-Stropping Device. William EF. Nicke 


1,283,535. Door-Lock. Harry Levine, Chicago, III. ™ 
P Gillette 


2 son, Cambridge, Mass. assignor to Safety Razor 
Filed May 15, 1916. 


Company, Boston, Mass. Original application filed Jan. 26, 


1,283,566. Pocket Flash-Light. Francis M. Rosenfeld, 1916. Divided and this application filed Oct. 25, 1917 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Import Sales Company. Filed 1,283,977. Lock. John Troyanek, Ooltewah, Tenn. Filed 
; > s080 
Jan. 6, 1916, Dec. 10, 1917. 

1,283,580. Double Boiler. Rufus B. Smith, Akron, Ohio. 1.984.020, Firearm. Allan W. Woodruff, Chicago, IL. 
Filed June 10, 1918. Filed Jan. 31, 1918 

1,283,583. Skylight-Bar. Samuel A. Spencer, Oklahoma, 1,284,033. Liquid-Fuel Burne: Clarence |. Allison, 
Okla. Filed Feb. 16, 1918. Chicago, I. Filed July 3, 1918. 

1,283,610. Lamp-Chimney Cleaner. William A. White, 1,284,037. Cutter-Bar for Mowers uvene Ant dams, 
Palmetto Bluff, S. C. Filed Mar. 23, 1918. Idaho. Filed Oct. 20, 1917, 

1,283,613. Honing Device. Harold F. Adams, Flushing, 1,284,059. Device for Stropping Safety-Razo Luman 
N. Y. Filed Oct. 10, 1916. Cook, Bennington, Vt. Filed Feb. 21, 1917 

1,283,651. Lightning-Arrester. Sutton R. Buchanan, 1,284,102. Stove. John D. Hendrix, Bremert WV 
New Bremen, Ohio. Filed April 22, 1918. Filed Dec, 20, 1917 

1,283,697. Gas-Heated Soldering-Iron. Christian Donges, 1,284,161. Can-Opener, Ole Skaar, Akron, Ohio. Filed 


New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 10, 1917 Feb. 7, 1918 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL TRADE IS BUSY ON PROBLEMS. OF 
PRICES AND CONTRACTS. 





After January 1, 1919, the War Industries Board 
will cease to function. No new price agreements will 
be entered into by the Price-Fixing Committee, and all 
former prices fixed will be allowed to expire by limita- 
tion. The matter of control and fixed prices thus 
being ended, the steel trade is busying itself with the 
question of contracts already on the books at old prices. 
Contrary to the general opinion, the steel trade did not 
consent to reduce prices because it thought the exist- 
ing scale was too high, but rather because it hoped to 
strike the psychological spark that would set the ma- 
chinery of industry in operation, and it is believed 
that it promises to succeed. 

At any rate, bisiness has already developed that the 
trade did not expect to encounter before the first year. 
Orders are being placed, not for large amounts, to be 
sure, but still orders that will keep the wheels of the 
steel industry turning for many months and will help 
turn those in other trades. 

That there will be many requests by buyers for con- 
tract revision is reasonably certain, but thus far at 
least no producer is willing to admit the possibility of 
such revision. The whole situation will be watched 
with keen interest. 

On the question of the treatment to be accorded on 
contracts there is a division. Had the War Industries 
Board adopted the suggestion made by the committee 
the matter would have been disposed of automatically 
in favor of the buyers. As the matter now stands the 
buyer who is fully committed is entirely in the hands 
of the makers. In some quarters it is contended that 
the holders of the contracts have passed the steel on 
to the consumer on the basis of the stipulated price, 
and that any concession made would benefit the middle 
man and not the consumer. 


STEEL. 

A new schedule of prices has been adopted by the 
leading interests. In accordance therewith, the re- 
ductions in steel are $4 a gross ton on unfinished steel 
except wire rods, and $4 a net ton on bars and shapes, 
$5 a net ton on plates, $6 on pipe, blue annealed sheets 
and black sheets, $4 on galvanized sheets and $8 on 
tinplate. The new prices are as follows: Billets, 
$43.50; sheet bars and small billets, $4; slabs, $46—-—all 
a gross ton; bars, $2.70; shapes, $2.80; plates, $3; blue 
annealed sheets, 10 gauge, $3.95; black sheets, 28 
gauge, $4.70; galvanized sheets, $6.05—all per 100 
Tinplate is reduced from $7.75 to $7.35 a 
Standard steel pipe 
is changed from a 51 to a 54 per cent basing discount. 


pounds. 
base box, about 218 square feet. 


The demand since the armistice was signed has been 
chiefly by way of new purchases for prompt shipment, 


which would be at the old government prices, which 
rule as to deliveries through this month, and by way of 
specifications against old contracts. Producers insist 
that they will not revise old contracts on account of 
the reductions now being made. 


COPPER. 

A condition of inactivity prevails in the copper mar- 
ket, as consumers are reluctant to buy at the fixed price 
of 26 cents, and are waiting for the removal of re- 
strictions by the Government. During the present week 
definite results are expected from the conferences held 
in Washington. The action in regard to steel and iron 
points to the abolishment of fixed prices for the red 
metal also at an early date. 

Domestic manufacturers are buying practically no 
copper, due in part to the expectation of lower prices, 
but more largely to the fact that ultimate consumers 
have not had time enough yet to lay out their plans for 
industrial construction work and place their orders 
for raw materials. It is likely to be at least another 
month before American consumers are ready to come 
into the market and buy copper, and in the meantime 
the situation seems almost certain to remain precisely 
as it is at present. 

The outstanding feature of the copper trade this 
week is the organization of the Copper Export Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated. 

In operation, the association is designed to meet the 
conditions arising from manipulation of the export 
markets by purchasing pools organized in non-copper- 
producing countries. The report of a committee of 
experts sent to Europe by the War Trade Board esti- 
mated the total loss to the country on account of the 
operations of foreign pools at $30,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 per year. 

The association also will undertake to bring about 
an equitable distribution of copper in the interest of 
the rapid reconstruction of devastated Europe. It 
will have representatives in all countries which use 
American copper. The immediate world demand for 
copper is estimated at 2,000,000,000 pounds exclusive 
of 500,000,000 pounds Germany will require when she 
is in position to resume her industries. Recent report 
made by representatives of the War Industries Board 
fixed the copper demand in England at 200,000 tons, 
in France at 145,000 tons, and in Italy at 85,000, These 
demands aggregate about 1,000,000,000 pounds and 
are exclusive of the requirements of neutrals, and 
Germany. 

Under the operative plan orders taken by the selling 
committee will be allotted to the members of the as- 
sociation on the basis of production. This will insure 
the participation of all members in each transaction 
upon an equal footing. Prices will be averaged at the 
end of each month, and each producer regardless 
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ireight cost, insurance, and other items will receive 
the same price at the seaboard. 


TIN. 

Thus far no indication has been received by the 
trade as to what plan is to be used in restoring a free 
market and free importation of tin. The market con- 
tinues very dull and there are several special lots still 
offering, but it seems to do very little good to shade 
prices. The majority of the consumers are well sup- 
plied and those who have no stock are only buying 
against their actual requirements, in fact, the applica- 
tion for license which it is necessary for the consumer 
to sign before he buys tin, is a check upon any other 
action, and prevents buying ahead or buying special 
lots just because they are cheap. The official price is 
72.50 cents per pound. 

There is a report emanating from London that the 
amount of tin purchased by the Inter-Allied Tin Exec- 
utive on orders from the United States Government, 
and at prices fixed by the foreign authorities, and 
which tin at the request of the government is being 
financed and distributed by the United States Stee! 
Corporation, has been greatly exaggerated, and that it 
does not exceed 8,000 tons. It would be a great aid to 
the trade in making their calculations as to how long 
present control of tin will continue, if the amount of 
these purchases, and the stock found to exist in the 
United States at the time of the last questionnaire 
were made public. 

LEAD. 

Producers continue to refer all December business 
to the Lead Committee, and on all future contracts 
are only selling based to the average price to rule dur- 
ing the time of deliveries. What these prices are to 
be after January Ist, when government control ends, 
there is at present no information and will undoubt- 
edly depend on developments in the meanwhile. 

SOLDER. 

The prices for solder prevailing in the Chicago 
market are as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 
46 cents; Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 42.8 cents; 
Plumbers’, per pound, 39.7 cents. 





SPELTER. 

Reports from Joplin, Missouri, are to the effect that 
prices for first grade zinc ores took their long looked 
for drop last week when the major portion of such 
grades dropped to $45 price level. Only 100 tons of 
such grades brought the old allocation price of $75. 
The decline of $30 per ton was a blow that hit the high 
grade ore producers a jolt that was deadening although 
it had been anticipated that the end was not far off. 
The smelters gave notice that this was the last week 
any ores would be accepted on the old arrangement 
and that they would clean up their old delayed ship- 
ments of previously made allocations and abrogate the 
arrangement. ‘ 

The spelter market remains at a complete standstill. 
There is an entire absence of inquiry and business. 
Producers are not seeking buyers, realizing that noth- 
ing at present would be gained by such action. 


There are reports that a good export trade has been 
done lately, probably for France, as Great Britain is 
believed to be at present well supplied. If the busi- 
ness was done the general market did not get a chance 
apparently to figure on it. 

The Price Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board authorizes the following: 

“At a meeting between the Price Fixing Committee 
and the representatives of the industry, it was unani 
mously agreed that the existing maximum prices upon 
Grade A zine and plate and sheet zinc should be dis- 
continued on and after January I, 1919, the present 
date set for their expiration. In making this ay- 
nouncement, the Price Fixing Committee wishes to 
express its appreciation of the hearty cooperation of 
the industry in assisting the Government to carry out 
its war program.” : 

SHEETS. 

Inquiries are coming to mills in good quantities and 
some makers are booking fairly heavy tonnages. It 
cannot be said, however, that business is brisk, for as 
is usual during the holiday period, bookings are with- 
held. Mills are well filled with first quarter business 
and indications are that large volumes of orders will 
come out after inventory is taken. 


TIN PLATE. 

This is the dull season of the year for tin plate man- 
ufacturers. Therefore, the mills are not operating 
heavily. This state of affairs permits of the diversion 
of sheet bars to the sheet mills, which have heavy 
orders and are being pressed hard for shipments. The 
leading interest has not yet opened its books for first 
half of 1919 business. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $35.00 to $36.00; old iron axles, $35.00 to 
$36.00 ; steel springs, $25.00 to $26.00; No. 1 wrought 
ivon, $25.00 to $26.00; No. 1 cast iron, $25.00 to 
$26.00, all net tons. Prices for nomferrous metals are 
as follows, per pound: Light copper, 14 cents; light 
brass, 81% cents; lead, 44% cents; zinc, 44% cents; cast 


I ‘e 
72 cents. 


aluminum, 17 


PIG IRON. 

Domestic business continues quiet and the price situ- 
ation is unchanged. Makers of charcoal iron are now 
paying more attention to analyses and grading of their 
output in an effort to hold some of the trade which 
they recently obtained on war orders from automobile 
manufacturers and from the railroads. During the 
war and some time prior to the beginning of hostilities, 
charcoal furnaces gave first attention to the manufac- 
ture of chemicals, iron being of secondary considera- 
tion, but because of the scarcity of malleable lscssemer, 
low phosphorus and basic iron, there was an unusual 
demand for charcoal iron, which was often given the 
preference in the manufacture of cylinders, car wheels 
and automobile products. The latter use was increased 


| the si arcity of steel. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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Ship. Heond. 
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SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. + & . Orange. Extra Sporting a ERAS Prices on application Stcer's ™ ee as ws S347, 
Serre d . all list, $22 00.....: Ti 
Per 100 lbs. |L.&R Geanae. Extra Sporting The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. ** Large “ $26 00.....: Y, 
Wood's Smooth No. 20 37 { lb. canisters... . 56| are the base prices. OS EES Se: 35% 
a's Smooth No, 2U......... 7 27/1, & R. Orange, Extra Sporting — ¢ Ship Auger pattern 
“5 o No. 22-24...... 732 —* R > canisters........ See — III aia es ee rior List plus 5% 
eo “ Ma. 25.05...... 73 Jrange, Extra Sporting ia 
ea Mi _ ) 7 ye ia aenibenn 22| in Se aN Pee Pe ROUT 10% 
a = yeah hdl di Hercules“E. C.” and “Infallible” | BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 
= Oe eer 7 52 50 can drums........... 43 50 | : 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"”" kegs......... 22 50} Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 \Countersink. 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 11 25} Per 1,000....$5 00 6 50 7 50 900) No. 18 Wh 1 4 25 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET ee Mana an ieee ree 8S 
; Hercules “Infallible,"” 25 can 
IRON. ae 22 00 American Snail ws 1 5 
Potent Plante Ghost Bocn. Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can — | _ -— eo F 00 
abi taste. —— pes An SMES 9 00 BALANCES, SPRING. Mahew's Flat)... © 1 60 
Hercules “E. C.,"’ }-kegs....... 5 75 Pel 20%, ; _ ae 1 90 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infallible” aah alae ta . 
BAR SOLDER. ae 1 00 |Dowel. 
Warranted, eee oer Ib. 46 c meus . A. ” be - me, 1 25 aape CROW Russell Jennings. .............15% 
a ea sacone 7 poy Hercules Lightning Rifle, > e | 
UMbETS’.. 0 eee er eeee 39.7¢ Canisters. ............+. 1 25) Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. ..$8 SC/Gimlet, 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
SPELTER. MIEN os cc cacacas cy 1 25 Standard Double Ga. $1 10—$1 60 
Tei . earn P OZ. i—> > 
I a te ea ule 9}c — ee 1a | Countersink.......... ++ «Doz. 1 £0 
ercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. 
RE eee 1 00} Clothes. 
SHEET ZINC. i. Small Willow........ per doz. 15 oc Reamer. 
QU Ri iis cikerccesnvecccseass 18C! Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs 9ic per Ib,| Medium Willow...... “ 17 0¢ Sante’ oa. . cooeeeeDgee 2 30 
Less than cask lots.. ..$18 50 to 19 00| Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs. ....9}c per Ib.| Large Willow........ “ 20 o¢ we 4k 
COPPER ASBESTOS. ? p_ Driver. 
. 14 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per lb. Gelseniesd Sted, {bu. bu. 1} bu. . 1 Common..... . & : = 
é 


Copper sheet, base. ...........:; 36c Thicker ......18c perlb, Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 OC NE 26 Stanley..... 




















